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It was a welcome word; but apparently it is not a rule 
that is expected to work both ways. It is difficult to 
believe that the clergy could not have prevented these 
disturbances if they had been so minded, for they had 
ample warning. It would appear, then, that they are not 
prepared to stand for the principle of open discussion. 
It will not be surprising if, among many, an exaggerated 
idea of things that will not bear the light of day should be 
the result. ‘ 


As a part of a tribute to an attentive Unitarian woman, 
Mrs. Mary Shippen Collum of Meadville, by Dr. Francis 
A. Christie, she was called a creative listener,—a true 
description in this case as well as a very apt wording of it. 
It has a suggestion in it which ought to go out farther. 
A good listener is rare. Such requires something even 
more than good physical organs. There is a spiritual 
quality about listening. This is required to make the 
listener even a profitable receiver. In the suggestion of 
the creative listener there is shown the possibility of 
having the listener help in making the sermon, in making 
it for one’s self and for those who are together to listen. 
Our churches need more creative listeners, and any church 
is most fortunate that has them. 
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It was a physician who once said that gratitude is the 
rarest thing in the world. He knew full well what it 
was, for it had been given him, but he knew so many more 
chances for it that never came that the bitterness of his 
complaint was fully justified. Now and then a suit at 
law brings up the question before the jury and the public 
of the principle which ought to govern physicians and 
surgeons in estimating their charges. It is questioned 
whether ability to pay ought to enter into the question. 
If this consideration is excluded, it will bear hard on those 
multitudes whose slender resources are taken into con- 
sideration by all worthy medical men in making out their 
bills. If ability to pay is not to be measured, then in- 
ability to pay will not be considered. If one consideration 
is praiseworthy, the other is justifiable, and except in 
cases of outrageous exorbitance no charge for a capital 
operation within the means of the person whose life may 
have been saved should be considered too much. People 
who resist the proper claim of high professional skill 
forget for what they are paying. [hey are paying not 
for so many calls, so much skill, so much professional 
judgment and care. They are paying for years of life, 
freedom from pain, and enjoyment of existence; they 
are paying for a life dearer than their own. Shall they 
count cheaply, or count at all in dollars and cents, such 
a service? They are helping those who cannot pay any- 
thing to get what, but for the large fees paid by wealthy 
people, they would have to die for want of. Gzratitude, 
not compensation, is the natural standard of a truly 
human judgment. 
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THE value of anything ritual is its quality of seasoned 
use. It is no reflection on the merit of productions in- 
tended for ritual use to call attention to lack in this 
respect for which no merits otherwise can compensate. 
We hold as strongly as any one to the belief in present 
inspiration, and to the holiness of any scripture that is 
holy wherever it is found, but we do not see that it is 
necessary to demonstrate this truth by violating another. 
The other truth is that the language of antiquity, so far 
as it remains true to-day, has a stateliness, an impressive- 
ness, a usefulness, that needs no reinforcement and is 
beyond all comparison. If one can mix with scripture 
quotations contemporaneous expressions and keep the 
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style harmonious, well and good,-but attempts to do this 
with which we are acquainted seem, to say the least, un- 
successful. The English of the classic period of our 
literature, and the English of the United States, the 
English of the King James translators, and the English 
of even very capable and cultivated religious teachers, 
cannot be so skilfully amalgamated but that the points 
where one leaves off and the other begins give some pain 
to any good ear for music. We have got beyond the 
danger of being supposed to be old-fashioned and incon- 
sistently conservative by being appropriate, and we no 
longer need to prove enlightenment by a bold ineptness. 
Since the dangerous points of misunderstanding are 
mostly passed, we can afford to consult our good taste. 
If we must have futurist ritualism, let us have it by 
itself; and for those whose feeling for dignity and nobility 
is not shut off in hermetically sealed compartments from 
their religion, let there be something accessible properly 
aged and of the best vintage. Let us not think we can 
get the advantage of a ritual order with the chief virtue 
of a ritual neutralized. The artistic sense is sometimes 
essential to the intellectual and religious sense. 
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OVER-SATURATION is as much to be regretted in preach- 
ing as dilution. The scholarship which is precipitated 
by the effort to put as much as possible in a sermon is 
sometimes to some people the only sign they observe of 
learning. ‘The truth is that sign is easiest to make, and 
the thorough assimilation of learning in simple clear form 
the hardest to produce. George Ade’s famous parable, 
“How the Preacher flew his Kite,’ deserves to be read to 
every class in homiletics. We know the people depicted 
there, the people who think long words and involved 
sentences and obscure allusions to profound thoughts 
are an indication of wonderful erudition, and count the 
plain truths put in a way to be understood of every one 
as too common and easy to be much respected. The 
best shape philosophy can take in the pulpit—the shape 
which it will give the philosopher a new task to produce— 
is that of making profound things simple and clear, in- 
stead of making simple things difficult and profound. 
There may still be things hidden from the wise and 
prudent, in which the wayfaring men, though fools, may 
not err, which it is worth the student’s while to dissolve 
in speech. The best definition ever given of the purpose 
of scholarship is that of the prophet who said the Lord gave 
him the tongue of the learned that he might speak a word 
in season to him that is weary. 


A Little GirlsiAeithinene, 


It is true, as former President Eliot of Harvard Uni- 
versity said recently, that “the training of the senses 
should always have been a prime object in human edu- 
cation, at every stage from primary to professionary.” 
It is also true, and not less important, that the only edu- 
cation worth the name begins and continues with the 
senses. Otherwise it will end, as much mis-education 
does end, in a vast and vague inefficiency. 

A striking yet commonplace example of the wrong 
sort of education which was righted covers the whole — 
case. A little girl in the fourth grade was losing heart — 
with her arithmetic lessons. Day after day she came 
home with papers marked fifty, sixty, and seventy,— 
only rarely were they higher. In other studies she did 
much better. Her parents are not the sort to blame 
the teacher or the system. Probably that is why t 
unhappy condition persisted. Finally, instead of 
rows and columns of mere numbers for additior 
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traction, multiplication, and division, the examples con- 
sisted of numbers related to apples, horses, barrels, shoes, 
and the like. The real things, images with which the 
child was perfectly familiar, made her problems take on 
life. When she was asked to find. for instance, what 
one pair of shoes cost if the price of a case of two dozen 
was so much, she took a gripping interest in the thing 
to get it right, because to get it wrong meant a real error. 
It meant, for one thing, to be unfair to some one,—to 
pay too much or too little. The “C’s” for ‘“correct”’ 
on each example illuminated her hundred-per-cent. 
papers one after another. The happiness over her suc- 
cess was wonderful, the pleasure in school beyond meas- 
ure. What had happened? 

The change was not greater in the child than in the 
new materials with which she worked. In the old order 
she simply had numbers, which together with mere 
letters are among the most dull and abstract things in 
the world. They do not appeal to the senses, because 
the senses must have physical objects upon which to 
exercise themselves. In the new arithmetic there was 
sense. A child is ninety per cent. sensuous. It is nor- 
mally a splendid little animal, and hardly more. To 
be sure, it remains but a little while predominantly a sens- 
uous creature. On the other hand, a human being is 
always, even to the age of threescore years and ten, 
dependent upon the senses for education and indeed for 
religion. If we would only keep on this side of meta- 
physics with a reasonable portion of our educative mate- 
rials, especially in the earlier grades of our public schools, 
and teach our children to exercise their senses of sight, 
of hearing, of smelling, of touching, and of tasting, on 
teal objects, the other things would be added. 

All knowledge begins with sensations,—the reaction 
of the senses on the outside world. Everything we 
know can be traced back to the senses. How, for exam- 
ple, does a child learn that it is a shoe in which its feet 
are enclosed? It sees repeatedly the color, feels of the 
leather, smells it, hears the same word, ‘‘shoe,’’ to desig- 
nate the thing. So onward from the image pictured in 
his mind to the qualities of it, the utility, the value of 
it, the whole process of making ideas and opinions and 
judgments about the shoes depends upon the senses. 

The Roman Church and some others have appreciated 
the fundamental importance of the senses in erecting 
images in their temples. Indeed, no merely abstract 
religious statement ever realized a great movement. A 
physical being is made the incarnation -of a religious 
system. So Christian Science would be void without 
Mrs. Eddy, in spite of the metaphysical foundations of 
that body. 

If primitive people, like our American Indians, live 
by their senses, to the neglect of their rational faculties, 
we live by our rational faculties inadequately supplied 
with sense materials. Our colorless language shows 
it, and our painful lack of reality when we attempt to 
speak or write upon an elaborate subject. The Indian 
was devoid of a high measure of civilization, religion, 
: letters, and art because he did not form the pictures and 
_ experiences of his senses into groups and think out the 
meaning of their relations and their laws. But he was 

always real. We of to-day are in no proud place, in 
_ spite of our superior institutions, because we have been 

bred to a degree not on reality and experience, but on 
_ words and numbers and other abstractions. Eyes have 
we and see not, ears and hear not. Our superstructure 
_ of education is towering compared with the Indians’. 
The foundation of a primitive man, beside ours, is a rock. 
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contempt for the senses, it is high time to see their sanc- 
tity and their high utility. The body, household of the 
senses, should also be sacredly cared for, not as a sanitary 


“but as an educational measure. All ideas and ideals 


have a physical basis. The artist is an artist because ~ 
he has good eyes, the symphony conductor good ears, 
the poet both good eyes and ears, the dealer in fabrics 
an exquisite touch, and likewise in every high calling. 
So in the all-round living of the average person he must 
have first regard for the organs of the senses. It is not 
too much to say that if a child is taught to make accurate 
and keen use of every sense, and to guard and keep 
every sense organ, he will later be able, under such 
scholastic guidance as is already provided, to bring an 
abundance of materials for sound ideas, faultless judg- 
ments, and inviolable laws. ‘All good things are ours,”’ 
but only if we believe “nor soul helps flesh more, now, 
than flesh helps soul.” AAD: 


Both Sides of the Shield. 


Everybody, in childhood days, read—or listened to— 
the story of the shield, which was looked at only on one 
side by each of two travellers. ‘The moral of the whole- 
some tale was that every man should look at both sides 
of every question. 

This lesson finds a novel yet valid application in men’s 
dealing with the great foundation beliefs about God and 
human nature, for all these beliefs have two sides. 
Charles Sumner was reported to have declared, when 
asked to look at the other side of a certain question, ‘‘On 
that question there is no other side.” But no man 
should be spiritually arrogant enough to make such a 
declaration, either on the affirmative or the negative 
side, regarding views of Deity and human destiny. A 
man may be fully convinced that his view on one of 
these points is the true one, but in this age of liberty 
and enlightenment he ought to admit, as an open-minded 
man, that there is something to be said on the other side. 

This plea for the other side of the shield is often made 
by so-called radicals, or agnostics; but it can be urged, 
with equal justice, by more conservative persons who 
hold equally positive views regarding religious funda- 
mentals. When a man has declared his disbelief in 
God and points out the difficulties of holding a theistic 
position, he often assumes that he has reached a position 
where doubts have disappeared and all intellectual diffi- 
culties of belief have been banished, but he has not. 
Frequently such a man, having honestly reached a non- 
theistic position, ingenuously thrusts out of court all 
argument and suggestions which make for theism. Thus 
he obtains a placid state of mind by calmly ignoring the 
other side of the shield, which is as narrow and arrogant 
a position as was ever held by any ecclesiastical tyrant or 
theological pedant. Robert Browning said that the 
field of religious truth was like a checker-board: it held 
alternations of black and white. The entire white of 
unquestioning belief is denied us, and, conversely, the 
unbroken black of continuous unbelief is also denied ‘us. 
The highest plane which the open-minded man of to-day 
reaches is either black checkered with white or white 
checkered with black. Therefore, let not any man, 
fixing his gaze upon the white squares, deny the existence 
of the black; and, conversely, let not another man, 
looking narrowly at the black squares, deny the existence 
of the white. 

Every man, in all sincerity and earnestness, should 
apply this principle to his practical working beliefs 
about God, man, death, the future life, pain, the moral 
imperative, and other doctrines. Suppose that he 
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arrives at the conclusion that there is no God, that man 
is a helpless product of blind forces, that pain and death 
are evils, that the life immortal is a chimera, and that 
conscience is fully explained by convenience and custom. 
When he has reached that position, he has by no means 
eliminated uncertainty and doubt. He is not now able 
to explain the universe, in its sublime totality and its 
marvellous details, to his entire satisfaction. In his 
former days of theism he found himself troubled by 
questions about God’s genesis, omnipotence, foreknowl- 
edge, care for his children, and the ilke; but now let 
him look out over his Godless world, and face the in- 
terrogations of the smiling flowers and the gleaming 
stars. Let him ponder upon the suggestions of the in- 
flexible laws underlying mathematics. Let him question 
the glory of human heroism and the mystery of his own 
hungry soul. Whence have these things come? Have 
they simply happened? Has the human race, on its 
upward march out of protoplasmic chaos, merely happened 
at every cross-road of the long journey, to stumble 
into the path which led to a wonder-working humanity? 
Or did ‘‘through the ages, one increasing purpose run”? 

The point urged is this,—not that theism is proved 
beyond a doubt, but that atheism is equally far from 
demonstration and intellectual repose. There are two 
sides to every doctrinal shield; and the ‘“checker-board”’ 
condition of the human mind is probably its normal 
condition, and makes for growth, and spells spiritual 
vigor, and implies unending life. 

Similar applications of this childhood’s tale might be 
made to the other beliefs or unbeliefs previously men- 
tioned. For example, there are serious difficulties in- 
volved in a belief in the future life, but there are also 
difficulties in believing that death ends all. Let a man 
honestly declare to himself that death does end all: he 
has then disposed of certain difficult questions regarding 
the details of “where” and ‘‘how’’ human lives are 
continued after the physical body returns to the dust. 
But his peace of mind is disturbed, again and again, as 
he compares the oppression and cruelty, widely spread 
through the human world, with the ideal of justice 
which calls insistently in his own soul and in the souls of 
many like himself. That ideal together with its celes- 
tial implications demands explanation, and straightway 
he begins to doubt his doubt of that future opportunity 
which could rectify earth’s wrongs and justify his heart- 
protest against them. Thus his field of negation is in- 
vaded by persistent affirmations. Again, his earth- 
theory of human personality is shaken by doubt as he 
stands by the lifeless body of some companion who has 
been dearer to him than his own life. He compares that 
inert, indifferent body with the friend’s true self as he 
knew him,—+the keen mind, the loving heart, sympathy 
and fidelity leaping out to meet his own mind and heart,— 
and now this inert mass, on its way to oblivion! His 
peaceful disbelief in the life immortal receives a shock, 
—that negative position leaves too much unexplained; 
and he perceives that there is another side to the shield: 
he must not confine his gaze to one side only, neither 
ought he to despise any fellow-traveller on life’s journey 
who sees but one side. ‘Then, too, it would be good for 
both these pilgrims if they reflected—after a prefatory 
survey of stellar systems and snow crystals—that the 
One who created those marvels of physical nature created 
also the human soul and its myriad capacities, its long- 
ings, and its ideals unfulfilled by this present life on 
earth. Thus there would come, through the silence, 
a whisper from the Infinite Father, whose message 
might not be expressed in a formula, but would sing 
itself out in service for the present. time and faith in 
what the future has in store. 
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American Cnitarian risasciedot 
The Financial Emergency. 


Through the columns of the Register and the letters and 
circulars which have been sent through the mail, the 
ministers and members of the Unitarian churches have 
been made aware of the seriousness of the financial situ- 
ation which confronts their cause. Cannot we Uni- 
tarians use a part of the Lenten season for a bit of heart- 
searching reflection upon our individual and collective 
shortcomings? With all its excellences our fellowship of 
churches has certain besetting sins both of commission and 
of omission. 

Have we not sometimes erred by allowing our devotion 
to our local churches to blunt our sense of collective 
responsibility and to make us slack and inert in our 
obligation to share with one another in our common tasks 
and adventures? 

Have we, in our generosity to other good causes, for- 
gotten the needs of our own cause? 

Have we, by withholding our contributions until the 
last two weeks of the fiscal year, obliged our representa- 
tives and workers to carry heavy and unnecessary burdens 
of anxiety and endangered our missionary endeavors? 

Are we not willing, in view of the present emergency, 
to add to the contribution we may have already made, 
and if our church has not already done its full share are 
we not prepared to make an individual canvass for 
additional contributions? 

Is it not imperative that the churches should get at 
the business of raising the missionary funds earlier in the 
year and not just at the last minute, and that they use 
one or another of the excellent but often neglected methods 
of raising an adequate missionary budget? 

It is true that in this year our churches have been called 
upon in an unwonted fashion, and that they have nobly : 
responded. Not only are our people giving generously | 
to the great relief funds, but also there has been unusual 
call upon Unitarians for special contributions, such as 
the subscription for the churches of the Canadian North- 
west, the endowment of the Women’s Alliance, the 
funds for the Unitarian Service Pension Society, and 
chiefly the large and triumphantly successful subscription _ 
for the purchase of Star Island. ‘These things have 
engaged the interest and generosity of many of our people; 
but, after all, these enterprises are themselves in no small 
degree dependent upon the continued life and vitality 
of the central organization. You cannot make a tree 
grow by pulling at its top. Is not the better way to 
nourish the root? Now the Association is the root and 
trunk that bears all the other activities of the Unitarian 
fellowship. If we starve the root, how can the branches 
bear good fruit? 

The response to the appeal of the directors of the 
Association is so far encouraging, but a considerable 
number of churches plead peculiar circumstances and 
inability to help. It is, however, a little strange to 
observe that each church is apt to consider that its — 
“peculiar situation”’ is of such a character as to make it 
impossible for that particular church to do what other 
churches find it possible to do. Moreover, although 
local conditions do vary in details, there is, if one strikes 
an average for a score of churches, a marked pense in ; 
the main points of difficulty. 

The most common objection to a generous giving for 
missionary cause is that ‘Jt will hurt our current expe 
fund.’ Experience justifies the statement that the: 
no foundation for that suspicion. On the contrary, 
is abundant evidence that the more liberal 
a church are for their missionary cause © 
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re likely to subscribe for the expenses of their own 
church. These statistics have been tabulated in many 
denominations, so that the case is scientifically proved. 
The analysis shows that an increase in the subscriptions 
to the larger cause is almost invariably accompanied by 
an increase in the subscriptions for local support. The 
Bible teaching is abundantly vindicated: ‘‘There is 
that that scattereth and increaseth yet more, and there 
is that that withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth 
only to want.” 

Again, it is often urged that ‘Our people are giving to 
the limit of their ability.” This is doubtless believed by 
those who make the statement, but a little investigation 
in most of our churches indicates that there are a good 
many people connected with our congregations who give 
little or nothing either to local support or to missions. 
The faithful and true are often, indeed, giving to the 
limit of their ability; but in almost every case there are 
a good many people whose loyalty could be stimulated 
and whose allegiance could be upbuilt if they were made 
partners in our common enterprises and if they were hav- 
ing some share in the denominational activities. In 
other words, an increase in contributions for the Uni- 
tarian cause at large is almost always accompanied by 
a development of the life and work of the local church and 
the deepening of the loyalty of the members. 

A third objection is that “Our people have given so 
much to our local charities or other benevolences that our 
resources are exhausted.’’ It is not possible to estimate 
how much money Unitarian people give every year to 
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good objects outside of their own churches and the inter- _ 


ests of their own fellowship. he total is very large. 
That is gratifying, and no one would for a moment deny 
the right and privilege of Unitarian people to give broadly. 
Unitarians are not contributing more to outside causes 
than they can afford. What they cannot afford is that the 
result of this giving shall be the discouragement and failure 
of their own missions. Extra-Unitarian benevolences 
ought not and need not mean intra-Unitarian neglect. 
Has not the cause of a simple and practical religion 
and the support of the institutions that represent it 
a primary claim upon Unitarians? That cause is con- 
fined to Unitarian sources for the funds needed to maintain 
and to extend it. If Unitarians should cease to con- 
tribute to other benevolences they could still be main- 
tained, but if Unitarians withhold their support from 
their own work its usefulness must cease. It is a credit 
to Unitarians that they do their part so generously in 
outside philanthropies, but it is not a credit to them if 
they therefore neglect to provide for the necessities of 
their own household. SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Topics. 


Tue diplomatic problem that arose out of the sinking 
of the Sussex took on a new aspect at the beginning of 


the week, because of the announcement from Berlin 


that the destruction of the vessel was not the work of a 
German submarine, as had been assumed. The State 
Department at Washington, which had been disposed 
to suspect that the Sussex incident constituted a viola- 
tion of Germany’s pledge to refrain from sinking mer- 
chant ships without due warning and without giving 


ample opportunity to the passengers to effect their 


ed the informal explanation from Berlin 
with interest. Pending the receipt from Ambassador 


_ Gerard of the official version of the affair from the German 


ernment, the Administration at Washington appeared 
cunwilli y to take any action which might be based 


aption. The discovery in the wreck 
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of the Sussex of bits of bronze, supposed to be pieces of 
a German torpedo, is rendered of no significance, from ~ 
the German point of view, by the contention that German 
torpedoes are made of steel and not of bronze. 
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In the mean while the relations between the United 
States and the Entente Allies, and especially Great 
Britain, was further complicated during the week by the 
declarations from London affirming British rights to 
examine American mails and extending the restrictions 
imposed upon trade between neutrals, including the 
United States, and Great Britain. To the contention 
by Washington that first-class mail between neutral 
countries is exempt from examination and seizure, Great 
Britain replied that goods barred from Germany by 
British orders-in-council had been transmitted to that 
country by mail from America by way of neutral coun- 
tries. This was cited as justification of a practice which, 
it had been represented by the State Department, is 
forbidden by the provisions of the Hague Convention 
governing the operations of mail services in time of war. 
Material additions to the list of articles which may not 
be imported into Great Britain was regarded at Wash- 
ington as a fresh invasion of American rights, presumed 
to be secured by the provisions of international law and 


practice. 
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THE punitive campaign against Francisco Villa and 
his fellow-outlaws was developing successfully at the 
beginning of the week, with a fair prospect of the early 
accomplishment of its object,—the capture or destruc- 
tion of the man who is regarded as responsible for the 
murderous raid into American territory at Columbus. 
The operations were hampered materially by the refusal 
of Carranza, the head of the recognized government of 
Mexico, to co-operate to a sufficient degree with the 
American forces. The chief difficulty which confronted 
the expedition was the lack of railway transport. 
Carranza, in response to repeated representations from 
the State Department, had consented to permit the use 
of the Mexican lines for commercial transportation. 
This did not include the right to forward either troops or 
munitions. Because of this scant cooperation on the part 
of Carranza, the American forces at the ‘“‘front’’ were 
suffering last week from a decided shortage of food, 
clothing, and shoes. The cavalry were likewise unable 
to obtain remounts which they badly needed. 
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THE lukewarm, if not disloyal, attitude of the “first 
chief’’ was the subject of anxious consideration at Wash- 
ington. The anxiety was augmented by the intimation 
from Carranza’s lieutenant, General Obregon, that the 
American expedition had accomplished its mission by the 
dispersal of Villa’s band, and that the time was ap- 
proaching when it should terminate its operations and 
withdraw from Mexican soil. ‘The main purpose of the 
expedition as defined in the initial orders to the troops, 
however, was the capture or destruction of Villa—and 
the accomplishment of that purpose was greatly hampered 
and delayed by the withholding of full transportation 
facilities over the Mexican railways. Villa, taking ad- 
vantage of the delays imposed upon the expedition by 
the lack of transportation, was successfully evading his 
pursuers, and the problem of the American troops was 
becoming one of increasing difficulty, which promised 
to involve the despatch of a considerably larger number 
of troops into Mexico than the force originally regarded 
as adequate. 
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THE latest movement toward peace, which originated 
with the German Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
appeared at the beginning of the week to have ended in 
failure. In a notable address before the Reichstag last 
week, the Chancellor reiterated his previous declaration 
that Germany stands ready to enter into negotiations 
for a suspension of hostilities. The difficulty in the way 
of a cessation of the operations was the determination of 
the Entente to treat on no other terms except the destruc- 
tion of Prussianism, he informed the Reichstag. Under 
these circumstances, he argued for the benefit of German 
and neutral opinion, the responsibility for a continuance 
of bloodshed must rest with the Entente. In the mean 
while, announced Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Germany 
would press her operations all along the line on all fronts. 
The only expressions of feeling which the Chancellor’s 
address evoked from enemy countries was a chorus of 
repeated declarations of an unalterable purpose to press 
the war until Germany was reduced to impotence. 
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A SIGNIFICANT phase of von Bethmann-Hollweg’s dec- 
laration of German policy was the reference to the future 
of some of the Entente territories now in German hands. 
Belgium would be reinstated, he said, but it would be a 
“new Belgium” in which the rights of the Flemish mi- 
nority would be secured as against the Walloon majority. 
This implied, of course, a diminution of French influence 
in the future life of Belgium. Poland, the Chancellor 


declared, would never be restored to Russia, but would / 
be erected into a ‘“‘neighbor’’ of the Central empires/ 


Courland, he announced, would be annexed to the Ger- 
man Empire on the ground that the majority of /its 
population is of German race. The exact form in which 
Poland would be reconstituted was not indicated, but 
it has been assumed since the German invasion of Russia 
that the country partitioned by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria would be erected into a self-governing kingdom 
under sufficient German authority to insure its loyal 
co-operation with the German Empire in the event of 
another clash with Russia. All these prognostications 
were based upon the assumption that Germany would 
win the war. 


Brevities. 


The best teaching is often incidental. 


Only once again until the year 2000 will Easter come as 
late as this year, and that will be in 1943. 


It is a good thing when one is able to read Dante or 
Goethe or Shakespeare without the impulse to tell of it. 


“‘Cheerfulness of soul, from trepidation and repining 
free,” is not inconsistent with a deep sense of responsi- 
bility and a will to lighten the burdens of others. 


There is no surer way to the proper appreciation of those 
who serve us than to be obliged to do without their ser- 
vices for a time, but it may be for us a not disagreeable 
experience. If one is obliged to walk when he had ex- 
pected to ride, he may find walking something better than 
endurable. 


There is many a short cut to knowledge about a poet 
or a philosopher, but none to real friendship with him. 
One who reads books of criticism and books about books 
of criticism may be able to talk intelligently and express 
opinions, but it is infinitely better worth while to go 
straight to the source and simply enjoy without thinking 
of criticism at all. 
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to agree, the meeting appointed a committee to take 
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Palm Sunday. 


JOSEPHINE HORTON BRUORTON. 


When Christ rode forward to Jerusalem, 
There followed him the Gentile and the Jew. 

All who at heart were weary of oppression, 

Who faltered “neath the weight of Rome’s aggression, 
When Christ rode forward to Jerusalem, 

Beneath his weary feet palm branches threw. : 


O dream of Peace! O dream of Love Immortal! 
Soothing the sorrows of the sore oppressed. 
He showed the way within the star-hung portal, 

Where hearts courageous find eternal rest. 


As Christ rides forward in our hearts to-day, 
We follow him from palace, hut, and hall. 
All who have tasted Life’s deep joy and sorrow, 

Who, sighing, seek perfection for to-morrow, 
As Christ rides forward in our hearts to-day, 
Cast self, a vernal offering, at his call. 


O dream of Peace! O dream of Life Eternal! 
Stirring forever at the World’s deep heart. 

Still, still that Love, that Sacrifice supernal, 
In all our thought of God must have their part. 


Personal Reminiscences. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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VI, 

I come now to some account of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches. I shall not 
go into the general history of the Conference, but shall 
confine myself to affairs with which I was personally con- 
cerned. ‘This will lead me to put on record some things 
never before published concerning the inside history of the 
Conference. 

Let me begin with the general statement that while 
for twenty years I attended the meetings of the Council 
in which I met scores of members, laymen and ministers, 
radicals and conservatives, I bear testimony to the fact 
that never, during this time, was any illiberal proposition 
brought before the Council. ‘There was always displayed 
the most generous intention to unite and keep together 
in hearty fellowship all the churches and organizations 
that could properly claim membership in the Conference; 
and there was never a suggestion of the-“‘ecclesiastical 
politics” of which complaint is often made in other 
denominations. 4 

The history of the Conference begins in 1864, when 
a special meeting of the Unitarian Association was called 
at the Hollis Street Church in Boston, to consider the ) 
formation of a national conference. After a long and 
most earnest discussion, in which it was asserted by 
such influential ministers as Rev. Rufus Ellis and Dr. 
Sears, that they could not conscientiously join any 
organization which did not put forth a distinct declaration 
of Christian principles and beliefs, finding it impossible . 


further action and adjourned. 
In 1865 the first meeting of the National Conference — 
was held in New York, and there were in attendance 
delegates from one hundred and ninety-eight congrega- 
tions. A constitution was adopted which contained — 
in the preamble the phrases, ‘All disciples of the Lord — 
Jesus Christ’”’ and “The Building up of the Kingdom of © 
His Son.” As this preamble was held by the radica 
to imply the supernatural lordship of Jesus Christ, 
they stoutly opposed its adoption; but they were de- — 
feated by a large majority. A curious fact, not generally 
known, is that the resolution, which was intende r its 
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author, commonly understood to be Dr. William G. 
Eliot of St. Louis, as a protection for the conservatives 
from any declaration which might be made by radical 
influence, afterward became the sheet anchor of the radical 
minority and prevented their exclusion from the Confer- 
ence. The substance of this resolution, which afterward 
by motion of James Freeman Clarke was made the famous 
Ninth Article of the Constitution, asserted that all the 
resolutions and declarations of the Conference were 
binding only on those who voted for them, and were 
dependent for their effect upon the consent they command 
on their own merits from the churches. 

In 1870 Rev. John D. Wells was the working secretary 


' of the Conference; but immediately after its adjourn- 


ment, on account of the failure of his health, he resigned 
his office and went abroad. At the next meeting of the 
Council it was necessary to appoint a secretary ad interim. 
Dr. Bellows asked if some efficient secretary of a local 
Conference could not be found to serve. Hon. Robert 
S. Rantoul, president of the Essex Conference, suggested 
my name, and I was thereupon appointed. At the next 
meeting the arrangements for the General Conference 
were proposed, and Dr. Bellows asked each member of 
the Council in turn for suggestions. Many good ideas 
were brought forward, but nothing in the way of a definite 
programme. At last, turning to me, Dr. Bellows said, 
“Well, Mr. Batchelor, have you anything to offer?” 
I said, ‘Since I was appointed I have amused myself by 
planning an imaginary Conference with sessions, subjects, 
and persons indicated.’”’ Dr. Bellows said, “Will you 
read your plan?”’ I did so, and without discussion it was 
adopted and a committee was appointed to carry it into 
effect. From that time on, the Council gave me a free 
hand. 

At the meeting in 1872 in New York, still being secre- 
tary of the Essex Conference, I read a report which, with 
its accompanying resolution, had been unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the Conference. Some part 
of this report I will include because it represented the 
characteristic attitude of the Essex Conference in those 
early days, and had much to do with the subsequent 
history of the National Conference. Everybody knew 
that propositions for the adoption of a creed would be 
brought before this Conference. George H. Hepworth 
was to make his great fight for conservatism before leaving 
us, because he was ‘‘tired of belonging to a small denomina- 
tion.”” In my report I described the churches of Essex 
County, which ranged from the most radical to the most 
conservative Unitarianism. At the organization of the 
Conference Dr. George W. Briggs, Rev. S. C. Beane, 
and Judge Newhall reported a constitution of which the 
preamble was “Whereas Christian union can never be 
effected by any doctrinal statement but must be reached 
by unity of the spirit and earnest co-operation in Christian 
work, therefore we,’”’ etc. I said, in my report at New 
York: “This free organization had been jealously guarded 
until that time. Without it we should fly into pieces at 
once. With it we have proved that liberty and union 
agree; that there is no conflict between individuality 
and association; and that perfect independence is the best 
basis for hearty co-operation.”’ I reported also that the 
Conference had “resolved that we shall always resist 
the establishment of any doctrinal test, with all our 
power.” ‘To this report I added three resolutions affirm- 


ing our belief in freedom and fellowship, closing with 
the words, “And that neither from fear or in deference 


to any or sect will we consent to any dogmatic 


q limitation of religious freedom.” 


the secretary of the National Conference 
d after reading of this declaration of 
the officers of the Conference were elected. 
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The four secretaryships of different kinds were abolished, 
and I was made without protest general secretary of the 
Conference. From this time on I had perfect freedom 
in making arrangements for the Conference. I tried to 
use my opportunity with discretion, although I did 
not hesitate to show on which side my sympathies were. 
At this meeting in New York there were several tumultu- 
ous sessions. Propositions too numerous to mention 
were offered to change the Preamble or to abolish the 
Ninth Article. Some propositions were laid upon the 
table without debate; one was voted upon with such 
confusion that it was found impossible to make an ac- 
curate count without a division of the house. There 
were two doors leading from the church into the adjoin- 
ing room; and four tellers were appointed, two at each 
door, supposed to represent both radicals and conserva- 
tives. At one door Rev. John D. Wells and I stood to 
take the votes yea or nay of the delegates as they passed 
out, each one holding in his hand the red ticket which 
served as his credential. I never felt more humiliated 
at any of our meetings than I did when Thomas Hill, 
ex-President of Harvard College, passed between us 
holding above his bowed head his red ticket showing that 
he could not be trusted to vote upon his honor. 

In the afternoon it was known that Mr. Hepworth was 
to bring in a creed, several inches long, which he proposed 
to have substituted for the liberal Ninth Article adopted 
at a previous meeting on motion of James Freeman 
Clarke. In the intermission Mr. Forbush came to me 
in the church and said, ‘“‘Some of us have got Hepworth 
in the vestry and I want you to come out and help us talk 
to him.” I found him with his back against the wall, 
surrounded by fifteen or twenty eager young ministers 
who battered his creed, article by article, until at last it 
was reduced to the statement ‘Article Nine: Reaffirm- 
ing our allegiance to the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and 
desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit and the 
widest practical co-operation, we invite to our fellowship 
all who wish to be followers of Christ.’’ ‘‘There,’’ he 
said, “‘I won’t yield another word.” We, thinking that 
we could defeat him, went cheerfully into the Conference, 
where, when the vote was taken, we were defeated 267 
EO 33° 

I shall now confine myself to my own conduct of affairs. 
We had had endless doctrinal discussions which landed 
us nowhere. ‘There had been private caucuses and public 
debates which made our meetings interesting and often 
exciting, but ended in nothing definite and valuable, so 
far as theology was concerned. With the cordial consent 
of the Council I introduced in due proportion such 
radicals as John W. Chadwick, Francis Tiffany, S. R. 
Calthrop, M. J. Savage, Charles G. Ames and others 
who became favorite speakers. I also introduced a set 
of subjects which I suggested would not excite acri- 
monious debate because they would be so far over the 
heads of the delegates that modesty would enjoin silence, 
—such subjects as “Evolution,” “The New Theology,” 
and “The New Ethics.”” For the latter topic I chose 
Dr. Charles Carroll Everett. We had an amusing 
experience which, many years afterward, he told me he had 
used ever since as an illustration in teaching his students 
how to write. After he had written his essay he asked 
me to come to Cambridge and hear him read it. It was 
a good essay of the old-fashioned sort which had not 
a touch of the new life in it. I was greatly disappointed, 
and when he asked me to give my opinion of the essay 
I was embarrassed. He was an eminent theologian, 
a man of whom a lady once said, “‘ Dr. Everett is a great 
man, and he doesn’t know it.’’ Being pressed I offered 
a few minor criticisms, and finally he said, ‘“‘Oh, come, 
drop that; tell a fellow what you really think about it.” 
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Then I said, ‘“‘I don’t like it; it isn’t the new ethics at 
all.”” He accepted my criticism like a scholar and a 
gentleman. Six months afterward he asked me to come 
again and hear a new essay which was of the right sort. 

Before the Conference of 1874 Charles Lowe suggested 
that instead of holding our meetings alternately in New 
York or Boston, we should seek some new place like 
Saratoga, N.Y. The Council accepted the suggestion, 
and sent me in May to see what arrangements could 
be made. The United States Hotel was then preparing 
to open for the first time. It had not been the habit 
of religious and secular organizations to hold meetings 
in Saratoga such as followed our successful attempt. 
The proprietors were eager to entertain the Conference 
in September, but insisted upon a three-dollar rate. 
I held out for two dollars and a half. I went to Congress 
Hall, where I was welcomed, and they made a proposition 
to take the Conference at two dollars and a half a day, 
giving me privately, as a bribe, the letting of fifty rooms. 
I did not consent, but went back to Salem, where I soon 
after received an angry letter from the proprietors of the 
United States Hotel, saying that the other hotel was 
claiming it had engaged the Conference, and asking me 
why I made the arrangement without giving them another 
chance. The result was that the United States Hotel 
agreed to take the Conference at two dollars and a half 
a day if I would make that the headquarters and guar- 
antee an attendance of five hundred delegates. 

While in Saratoga making arrangements, I went about 
asking questions in regard to the capacity of various halls 
and churches. Twice I met on the street an old man 
of whom I inquired the way. The second time he leaned 
on his cane and said, “‘ Air you travelling with a troupe?”’ 
I replied, “‘ Yes, I shall bring a large troupe in September.”’ 
I decided that the Methodist church was the most 
desirable place and made it a condition with the hotel 
proprietors that they should engage the church for us, 
paying three hundred dollars for the use of it. I knew 
that they could get the church and that I probably could 
not. As it turned out afterward we lost the use of the 
church because an incautious secretary who succeeded 
me went directly to the Methodist authorities, who 
promptly refused, as they were bound to do. 

When September came I went to the United States 
Hotel a week before the time appointed for the Confer- 
ence. I preached at the town hall Sunday morning, and 
had long conferences with the hotel proprietors about the 
accommodation of the expected guests. Finding that the 
hotel was to be open in September about one hundred 
and fifty Southern guests had remained. When the time 
arrived for the coming of our delegates, many of them 
assembled on the piazza of the hotel. I, not recognized 
by them as belonging to the Conference, listened to their 
comments. One asked, 
way?’’ Some one replied: “I don’t know; but I think 
they are something like the Mormons. They are said 
to be freelovers.” Inthe dining-room a waiter was asked 
who these people were. He answered, “‘ Dese be de brains 
of Boston.” 

The first train over the Fitchburg Road was composed 
of thirteen passenger cars and two engines. As other 
trains came in, the United States Hotel was filled to the 
attic, and the delegates and their friends overflowed into 
other hotels. Two thousand people attended that 
meeting, and the subsequent meetings at Saratoga were 
such as have never been matched in any other place. 

On the last day of my service as secretary, Dr. Bellows, 
the chairman of the Council for the last time, sat down and 
talked with me for half an hour. He said, ‘‘I have worn 
the red sash and have ridden the white horse at the head 
of the procession; but I realize that you have done all 
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the work.’”’ ‘Then he explained his own ainade oa 
action in the Conference. He said: ‘‘I am accused of — 
vacillation and inconsistency because I seem sometimes 
to be on one side and sometimes on the other, but I have ba 
been determined from the beginning that there should - 
be no split in this Conference. When the radicals seemed _ 
to be getting the advantage, I jumped into the con- 
servative scale, and when that went down too far, I 
jumped with all my might into the other scale. So I 
strove to keep the balance even; and I call that con- 
sistency.” 

He was editor of the Liberal Christian, which was com- 
mended to the churches as the organ of the National 
Conference. Before the meeting in ’74, he wrote an 
editorial saying that to avoid friction it might be desirable 
for the radicals to attend the Conference, as Catholic 
priests and Jewish rabbis might, taking part in the dis- 
cussions but having no vote. I immediately wrote to 
him saying that the man who wrote that editorial could 
not have imagined the scene when John Chadwick, 
Francis Tiffany, Edmund B. Wilson, and other radicals, 
took back seats in the Conference with the Catholic 
priests and Jewish rabbis. I said, ‘If that represents 
the spirit of the Conference, I shall never attend another 
meeting.’’ As soon as the mail could bring a reply, I got 
his answer. ‘I think I was as much disgusted when I 
read that editorial as you were; and yet I wrote it.” 
The next week he retracted the suggestion, and afterward 
asked me to become his assistant in New York and edit 
the paper myself. For six months I did write all the 
editorials under his name, receiving therefor ten dollars 
a week, but I declined to be his assistant because, in my 
small way, I preferred to be independent. 

Edward Everett Hale and Henry W. Bellows were | 
alternately chairman of the Council, and, finally, in order 
that they might not be the only eligible candidates, a by- : 
law was enacted making all members of the Council . 
ineligible for election after they had served two terms 
until after an interval of two years. It took me some ; 
time to learn how to work with Dr. Hale. He was full of 
brilliant suggestions, too many for use. I learned to 
select whatever seemed practicable; and he seemed never 
to miss the others that were not carried out. Of him I 
shall have more to say hereafter. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


——— 


Stopford Brooke, 1832-{916. 


WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES. 


A few days ago the English-speaking world lost one 
of its greatest preachers, Stopford Brooke. He was 
one of the masters.of the art of preaching, to whom 
many looked for inspiration and guidance. Eight years 
ago when I visited England one of the objects of my 
journey was to see and meet and hear Stopford Brooke. 
I missed him in London, but fortunately when I went up 
to Oxford I found that he was preaching the next day in 
our Manchester College Chapel. Never shall I forget 
that sermon! Never shall I lose the impression his rich — 
and gracious personality made upon my heart and mind! 
I listened with reverence and awe and kindling affection 
to this noble prophet of God. Like his Master, he 
spoke with moral and spiritual authority, and not as 
the scribes and Pharisees. After the service it was a 
delight to receive a cordial greeting from Mr. Brooke, 
whose son, Stopford Wentworth Brooke, I had known in 
Boston when he was settled over the First Church. He 
was then in England, and had gone into Parliame 
Liberal. That May Sunday in Oxford. will 1 al 


one of the red-letter days of my life, because then and 

_ there I had my only glimpse of Stopford Brooke. 

P Before we consider the significance of his life and his 
message a few words about his distinguished career will 
not be amiss. Stopford Augustus Brooke was born at 
Dublin in 1832, so that at the time of his death he was 
in his eighty-fourth year. His life, you see, covered the 
greater part of what Alfred Russel Wallace calls ‘‘The 
Wonderful Century,” and he had much to do with epoch- 
making and epoch-marking movements in theology and 
literature and art and politics. He received his educa- 
tion at Trinity College, Dublin, where he won the Downe 
Prize and the Vice-Chancellor’s Prize for English Verse. 
He took his B.A. in 1856 and his M.A. in 1858. Then 
he read for orders in the Church of England, and was 
ordained to her priesthood. He began his ministry in 
London. From 1857-59 he was curate of St. Matthew’s, 
Marylebone; from 1860-63 curate of Kensington; from 
1863-65 chaplain to the British Embassy at Berlin; from 

1866-75 minister of St. James’ Chapel, where many of 
his best-known discourses were delivered and where the 
intellectual and social leaders of London life flocked to 
hear him. In 1872 Queen Victoria appointed him a 
chaplain in ordinary, and so long as he remained in the 
Anglican Church he was her favorite preacher. Then 

while still a Broad Church oracle in the Established 
Church he was inducted into the ministry of Bedford 
Chapel in June, 1876. His sermons increased in breadth 
and virility, his Chapel became the Mecca for spiritually 
minded men and women striving to unite faith and 
freedom. Standing for comprehensiveness in the Church 
of England and for the comprehensiveness of the Church 
of England, he became more and more troubled about 
the consistency of his remaining in her fold. But the 
painful break did not come till after a long searching 
of heart and probing of conscience and brooding of 
spirit. 

P What he said of Robertson of Brighton in his popular 
biography of that great preacher and greater man Stop- 
ford Brooke might have truthfully said of himself: ‘As 
a clergyman Robertson brought distinctly forward the 
duty of fearlessness in speaking. He was not one who 
held what are called liberal opinions in the study, but 
would not bring them into the pulpit. He did not 
waver between truth to himself and success in the world. 
... He possessed a true individuality, and retained the 
freedom of action and the diversity of feeling which men, 
not only in the Church, but in every profession and 
business, so miserably lose, when they dress their minds 
in the fashion of current opinion, and look at the world, 
at Nature, and at God, through the glass which custom 
so assiduously smokes.”’ 

Already Brooke was beginning to question whether a 
slow-moving body like the Church of England had room 
in her ranks for men of pronounced individuality. The 
workings of his mind are evidenced in the titles of some 
of his sermons in the volume published in 1868: “The 
Naturalness of God’s Judgments,” “The Intellectual 
Development of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Devotion to the Conventional,”’ 
and ‘‘The Religion of Signs.” 

In 1871 Mr. Brooke brought out a second volume, 
under the head, “Freedom in the Church of England.” 
The famious Voysey Judgment had awakened grave ap- 

_ prehensions among Broad Churchmen. Stopford Brooke 
believed that the English Church should tolerate, within 
certain limits of fundamental doctrines, religious views 
as diametrically opposite as the political views held by 
members of Parliament. He looked upon the creeds 
2 ticles of the Church as he looked upon the Acts of 

ely provisional and always open to 
ish Church could not make the 
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theological adjustments rendered imperative by science 
and Biblical criticism, there was but one thing for the 
Broad Church clergy to do: ‘‘They cannot, in the in- 
terests of truth, abide with her whose features are no 
longer those of a mother.” ‘‘And if they leave,” he 
said to his people, “‘and you agree with their love of 
liberty, your place is also no longer in the Church. Truth 
should be as dear to you as it is to your ministers. The 
liberal clergy ought to feel that they have the support of 
liberally minded men in their effort to keep the Church 
open and on a level with the knowledge of the day.” 

But for nearly ten years more Stopford Brooke waged 
a losing battle for comprehensiveness and freedom in the 
Church of England. When he was thinking of leaving it 
Dean Stanley came to him and begged him not to go. 
“We need,” he said, ‘‘just such men as you to broaden 
the Church of England, till it is broad enough to hold all 
sincere Christian men.” ‘‘Do you think, Dean,” replied 
Brooke, “that the English Church will ever become 
broad enough to make James Martineau Archbishop of 
Canterbury?” ‘‘I am afraid not,” said Stanley. ‘Then 
it is not broad enough for me.”’ 

But before the break came Stopford Brooke accom- 
plished a mighty work. In his striking volume of ser- 
mons called “Christ in Modern Life’ he sets forth 
plainly his conception of the sweep of religion. It enters 
into every avenue of life and every department of thought. 
He would “claim, as belonging to the province of the 
Christian ministry, political, historical, scientific, and 
artistic work in their connection with theology,” and 
“rub out the sharp lines drawn by that false distinction 
of sacred and profane.” 

While settled at St. James’ Chapel Mr. Brooke believed 
strongly that Sunday afternoons ought to be utilized by 
clergymen for lectures and addresses ‘‘to assist the cause 
of religion among that large number of persons who do 
not go to church, and who think that Christianity has 
nothing to do with Politics, Art, Literature, or Science.” 
Out of this conviction came a course on ‘‘Theology in 
the English Poets,” and who better fitted to take up 
such a subject than he whose own poems and hymns 
have enriched our English verse? ‘‘The poets of Eng- 
land,” he says, “ever since Cowper have been more and 
more theological, till we reach such men as Tennyson or 
Browning, whose poetry is overcrowded with theology. 
But the theology of the poets is different from that of 
churches and sects, in this especially, that it is not formu- 
lated into propositions, but is the natural growth of 
their own hearts. They are, by their very nature, 
strongly individual: they grow more by their own special 
genius than by the influence of the life of the world 
around them, and they are therefore sure to have a 
theology—that is a doctrine of God in his relation to 
man, nature, and their own soul—which will be inde- 
pendent of conventional religious thought.” 

Space does not permit me to speak of Stopford Brooke’s 
eminence as a literary critic. He published many essays 
upon English literature, which for their balance and 
restraint and insight have been highly praised. His 
little ‘Primer of English Literature” has been spoken 
of as ‘‘a very miracle of a book.’”’ Whether writing on 
Irish poetry or English, King Alfred or Milton, Shake- 
speare or Tennyson or Browning, Clough or Arnold or 
Rossetti or Morris, the accuracy of his facts is matched 
only by the charm of his style and his vivid imagination. 
Green, the author of ‘‘A History of the English People,” 
felt indebted to Brooke for valuable assistance in the 
preparation of that important piece of work; and the 
modern religious point of view has been clearly set forth 
in his ‘‘Gospel of Joy,” “‘God and Christ,” “‘The Ship of 
the Soul,” ‘Religion in Literature and in Life,’ ‘‘The 
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Old Testament and Modern Life,” 
illuminating works. 

Stopford Brooke always felt that he owed much to 
the great German philosophers, especially to Fichte. 
“There is within Fichte’s philosophy,’ he says, ‘‘teach- 
ing both on life, morality, and religion, which makes him 
more worth the reading of persons troubled by the great 
spiritual questions than any other of the German philos- 
ophers.’’ Brooke passed away in the midst of the Great 
War, and though as a patriotic Englishman he hated 
Prussian militarism, he never repudiated his debt to 
Germany’s noblest thinkers. 

Of his keen interest in social reform movements, of 
his close relations with the Fabian Society, of his ardent 
desire to see the condition of the laboring classes elevated, 
of his passionate sympathy with the rising tide of de- 
mocracy in England, aristocrat though he was by birth 
and training and culture, I cannot now speak. Suffice 
it to say that his gospel was primarily a social and human 
gospel. 

At last, in 1880, Stopford Brooke took the only logical 
and honest step for a man holding his views. He felt 
that it was his duty to leave the Church of England. In 

s “Letter to the Congregation of Bedford Chapel” he 
said: ‘‘When, some years ago, Bedford Chapel was pre- 
sented to me, the theological opinions I held were legally 
tenable in the Church of England; but they were not 
in accordance with its orthodox scheme of doctrine... . 
I accepted the gift of the chapel on the expressed condi- 
tion that I should not be prevented from stating opinions 
which might hazard my position in the Church of Eng- 
land. That time has now arrived.... The form of 
doctrine to which the Church of England has committed 
itself appears to stand on the miracle of the Incarnation 
as a building on its foundation. Not to accept that 
miracle is to separate myself not, I hope, from the spirit, 
but from the external form of the faith as laid down by 
the Church of England; and it is the inability to con- 
fess this miracle which, beyond all else, forces me out 
of its communion. But, though I depart on this ground, 
the rejection of the miraculous leaves all the great spirit- 
ual truths I have been accustomed to teach untouched 
by any doubt of mine. ‘They are now more clear than 
before, more useful for men’s inspiration and comfort. 
They are freed from errors which may have once been 
their strength, but which are now their weakness. I 
rejoice that I can now leave on one side these supports 
of truths, and teach the truth itself alone. There will be, 
therefore, no more change in my preaching than that 
which will naturally follow on the greater sense of free- 
dom that it will possess. Nor do I leave the Church to 
become a mere Theist. I believe, though the Person 
of Christ is no longer miraculous to me, though I cannot 
consider him as absolute God, yet that God has specially 
revealed himself through Christ, that the highest religion 
of mankind is founded on his life and revelation, that 
the spirit of his life is the life and salvation of men, and 
that he himself is the Head and Representative of Man- 
kind,—Jesus Christ our Lord. Since that is the case, 
and since I wish to sever myself as little as possible from 
a long and noble tradition of religion, and from the early 
associations of a great communion, the English Church 
service, with some omissions, will be still read in Bedford 
Chapel. ‘The chief of these omissions will naturally be 
the creeds. They exact agreement with their clauses 
from those who recite them. It is different with the 
prayers and Christian hymns contained in the service.” 

Stopford Brooke concludes this noble letter by saying: 
“The time has come when, at any cost (and how great 
was that cost in the loss of social and ecclesiastical pres- 
fee !) I must say farewell, and look forward to a new 
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and untried life, in which I pray I shall have the help and © 
blessing of God. But, when I look forward, I cannot 
regret the parting. I am glad to be freed from com- 
promise, glad to be able to speak unfettered by a system, 
glad to have a clear position, glad to pass out of an at- 
mosphere which had become impossible to breathe, 
because I was supposed, however I might assert the 
contrary, to believe all the doctrines of the Church of 
England in the way the Church confessed them.” 
Thus, though he never became a narrow sectary, Stop- 
ford Brooke passed from the English Church into fellow- 
ship with all liberal Christians, especially with those of 
the Unitarian communion, and he soon became the 
acknowledged spiritual leader and prophet of English 
Unitarian thought, second only to James Martineau. 
Such he remained till the day of his death, the day of 
his translation, honored and beloved as few men are. 
But with a great sum obtained he his spiritual freedom. 
He himself, however, said: ‘‘I have made no sacrifice. 
I have followed with joy and freedom my own conviction, 
and I look forward with ardor to preaching the great 
truths that declare the divine relations of God to man. 
I shall speak of God abiding in nature and abiding in 
man; of God immanent in history, and filling and im- 
pelling mankind, day by day, to a glorious and righteous 
end; of the revelation He is daily giving of Himself to 
man, and of the inspiration which He pours into us all; 
of God as revealed in the highest way through Jesus 
Christ, of the life which he has disclosed as the true life 
of men; of the power and love by which he kindles and 
supports that life; of man reconciled to God through 
the following of Jesus; of God incarnate in all men in 
the same manner in which He was incarnate in Christ; 
of the vast spiritual communion in which all men are 
contained, and the depths of immortality in which they 
now live, and the fulfilment of which is their destiny; of 
the personal life of God in the soul, and of His universal 
life in the race—and of the thousand results which in 
history and life flow in practice from these mighty truths.” 
This was Stopford Brooke’s confession of faith. This 
is our confession of faith. Upon us is laid a mighty 
obligation, a sacred trust. Are we equal to the task, 
can we grasp the opportunity? Are we afraid of the 
difficulties which beset the way, of the lurking shadows? 
Is moral indifference coming upon us like a blight, is 
spiritual cowardice our base portion? Ought not such a 
noble life as this to give us fresh courage and new in- 
spiration? Let us strive to live in the power of this 
faith, this freedom. 
Newport, R.I. 


The Advertisement for a Country Minister. 


BY A PARISHIONER. 


The Rev. O. No. U Scare Us. 


Dear Brother:— 

I read your reply to my advertisement with delight,— _ 
until it dawned on my slow Yankee intelligence that in | 
a half-humorous, yet wholly serious, mood you had all — 
the time been framing an indictment against the whole ~ 
body of pastorless country churches. The pity of it is 
the amount of palpable truth in the charges you have 
brought against us. You have made out a prima faci e 
case. You have left errors enough to justify an appeal 
to a higher tribunal, but let us reserve these for the present 
and simply face the facts. 

The first extenuating circumstance we plead is 
general impracticability of the Congregational ‘hal 
you evidently proceed upon. If we bpp mst an 
working church as you ask on wis m1: eed we Cc 
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_ wave our left hand at the bunch of candidates running 
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after us and say: Go away, fellows! we don’t need a head. 

Did you ever know an established church to keep itself 

up to the mark on Sundays, weekdays, in home and public 
influence, after the minister who had trained it had taken 
his departure and left it headless? 

So far as I can find out, churches grow out of the heart 
and brain, the ability and devotion, of consecrated 
evangelists quite as much as they grow out of nuclei of 
people who feel their spiritual needs. If any churches 
ever do spring up spontaneously they never get very far, 
or grow very big, until some minister comes along to 
take the leadership; and the general experience is that 
they run backwards during an interregnum. 

Whatever our history, whether bound in vellum, sheep, 
cowhide, or pigskin, the real trouble with us, that has put 
us into our present plight, is the lack of red-blooded, 
virile preachers of the living gospel and engineers of all 
good enterprises. I can prove it by the “method of 
difference,’ by an exhibit of more country churches than 
you can easily credit, that are prosperous, doing the 

_Lord’s work, under the direction of well-fed, well-dressed, 

comfortably-housed, ambition-satisfied, manly ministers 

who get real pleasure in their workmanship as public 
servants and aids of the Most High. 

Where I differ from you fundamentally is in the assump- 
tion that if it is not the minister’s business to get the 
children into the Sunday-school and the young folks to 
come to church, to lead the Boy Scouts on long hikes, keep 
the machinery running on efficient lines and furnish all 

the enthusiasm needed,—if all that is our business,—it 
is his business to wake us up, shame us, prod and drive 
us, or, better still, gently to lead us by tenuous love- 
strings to a realizing sense of our shortcomings and our 
personal responsibilities, and show us how to perform our 
religious and social tasks effectively. 

No, I do not remember that Saint Paul ever settled 
down over a country parish. The fact is, he did not 
settle down anywhere until he had to, in Rome; and while 
he was there waiting for his head to be cut off, he got 


a pretty respectable working church going at a lively gait. . 


But what would have happened to Christian history if he 
had sat down at Tarsus and written humorous letters to 
the disorganized folks at Corinth and Ephesus, telling 
them that if they would offer a fat salary, a congregation 
full of enthusiasm and devotion, and all kinds of helpful 
assistance, they would easily get the kind of man they 
liked to convert them? 

At any rate, he did not pass them by because of their 
“poverty of spirit.” He went. He went before he 
wrote; and while he stayed he worked for a living; and 
when he did write, because he could not go again, and put 
in some rather sharp passages, he penned some very 
tender messages,—messages so full of encouragement that 
they have stuck in the world’s best literature ever since. 
Now I fear that much of our backsliding is owing to a 
failure of up-to-date, so called, disciples to remember how 
Paul did things; and how he did them, not in his own 
name but in the name of a Master greater than he. He 
did not promise his helpers easy jobs or fastidious livings. 

Perhaps my offer did appear to be one-sided, though 
I tried by delicate suggestion to indicate that there was 
another side. The fact is, we country folks have a prag- 
matic habit of waiting to see how an experiment works 
out before committing ourselves to a binding bargain with 
it. Settling a new minister is a rather critical experiment. 
‘hen, too, we are h y optimistic. We trouble our 


very little about the things that are sound and 
hy. We them for granted. We also have a 
to the essential point, and we are 
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When we are hiring a foreman for the farm, we spend 
precious little time in pointing out the picturesqueness 
of the landscape, the architecture of the buildings, in 
expatiating on the breeding of our cattle, or in showing our . 
balance sheet. We take him around to the sorest spots, 
point out the neglected places, show him the work that 
needs to be done, make plain the toughness of the job 
he must buckle down to, agree upon the rate of wages, 
and let him figure out for himself what the perquisites 
of farm produce that may go into his kitchen are worth 
to him in terms of living. In that way we get good men. 

Why should we do otherwise with our ministers? 
Naturally we assume that the foreman of a church is, 
or ought to be, as good a man as a foreman of a farm, 
as willing and ready to take things as they come and 
make the best of them. 

I dare say I could make our offer more alluring. I 
see a lot of natural resources lying around waiting to be 
worked. ‘The country is full of them. But what is the 
good of a man that must be allured artificially to tackle 
a hard proposition, and what fairness is there in dis- 
guising the fact that the development of unworked re- 
sources is a man-sized job? 

A friend of mine came out here a few years ago and 
boughtafarm. If I had caught him before another fellow 
did, I should have advised him with a capital DON’T. 
Luckily, he did not pay much for the farm. The build- 
ings were old and sadly out of repair. The tilled land 
was sandy and dry. ‘The good land was covered with 
alders and swamp maples. The orchard was ragged 
and the pastures were brush-grown. His capital was 
limited. But he was made of ‘Clear Grit’; and he 
gritted. He made the barren sand grow good corn and 
the swamp land produce heavy crops of civilized grass. 
He cleaned up the pastures. He trimmed, fertilized, and 
sprayed the old orchard, and picked good fruit. Lastly 
he got his buildings all in order. Now he can sit by his 
fireside after a hard day’s work and chuckle over his 
neighbors who laughed at him for putting good money 
into that bad farm. 

I could tell you a number of stories about men who 
have done likewise with run-out country churches with- 
out “stifling a normal ambition”; but they are modest 
men and would not thank me for doing it. 

To a consecrated minister of Christ what honorable 
ambition can be more normal than the ambition to win 
victories over the forces of disorganization, disorder, and 
despair; to look abroad and see the broods of young men 
and women you have trained that have gone out to fill 
places of honor and responsibility in the world’s need; 
to help your community to a respectable dot on the map; 
to keep the altar fires burning for the generations com- 
ing on; to plant some little seedlings from the Garden 
of God along the by-ways? Pardon me, my dear fellow, 
but you speak as though you thought a man of brains 
and talent and heart could be, in these days of travel, 
lost to the big world in some rural hamlet. 

You have sized us up on superficial observation when 
we had no head; and you have made some fatal mistakes. 
We country folks are made of the same human stuff as 
your more shining urbanites. We have the same spiritual 
needs and the same loyalties. When a man serves us 
well we take care of him. Our “charity” has no element 
of bargaining in it. It is a way we folks of few words 
and little cash have of expressing our deeper, kindlier 
feelings. We are always ready to stand by the man who 
is fighting the devils of disorder, indifference, and poverty 
of spirit in manly, winning fashion. When you win our 
loyalty, we stick. When we love, we may be quiet about 
it, but we love all over. When you get us to work, we 
work with a will and none work more efficiently. We 
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despise a shirk and a quitter. Our great lack is the lack 
of commanding leadership. 

Whether you like it or not, you have to face the facts. 
The church’s job at best is a big job and a hard job. ‘The 
controlling fact about it is that, like the job of an army, 
the church’s job is primarily, fundamentally, ultimately, 
the job of the officer at the head. Neither history nor 
theory can get away from that established proposition. 
The rest of us are privates to be led. 

Yours for the country, 
A PARISHIONER, 


If We Could Only Know! 


EK. M. B. 


“Tf I could only know!” the root breathes dumbly, 
A-toil in starless murk,— 

“TE I could only know what bud and blossom 
At last would crown my work!”’ 


“Tf I could only know!” bewails the blossom, 
Hard pressed by wind and sun,— 

“Tf I could only know that aught would finish 
What blossoms have begun!”’ 


“Tf I could only know’’! the man is sighing, 
As night-bound as the mole,— 
“Tf I could only know that what seems dying 
Is sunrise for the soul!”’ 
Sr. JosEpH, Mo. 


What to Tell the Children about Easter. 


THEODORE DAVENPORT BACON. 


We are often perplexed when we are asked to explain 
to children about Easter. We may not know just what 
to think about the Resurrection narratives; and, even 
if we do, we may not know just how to put it before 
children, so that they will not get a wrong impression 
from what we say. Perhaps the following, prepared as 
an answer to a question in Sunday-school, may be of 
value to others. It is the result of a careful study of the 
sources, and is in accord with the latest scholarship. 


After Jesus had been put to death on the cross, his 
enemies all thought that the end had come to what he had 
tried to do. Even his own disciples and other friends 
felt very much the same way.” They were not only 
heart-broken, but terribly frightened besides, fearing that 
they, too, would be arrested and put to death. So all 
the disciples-hurried back from Jerusalem to their old 
homes in Galilee many miles away. Peter and some of 
the rest went back to their old work as fishermen, but 
they were all very sad and uneasy in their minds. They 
could not quite believe that this was the end of all their 
hopes about Jesus and the kingdom of God, of which 
he had told them. But there seemed nothing else for 
them to do but to become fishermen again. 

Then one day, a week or so after he had got back to 
Galilee, a wonderful thing happened to Peter. He had 
a vision of Jesus, just as if he were alive again. We 
know very little about this vision. All we can say is that 
it probably occurred when Peter was out fishing on the 
sea of Galilee, and that it seems likely that what he saw 
was the appearance of Jesus walking to him on the water. 
Not long after there was an appearance to all of the 
disciples. Later on something of the same kind occurred 
when over five hundred Christians were gathered together. 
Then there was an appearance to James and another 
to all the Apostles; and, last of all, there was, after several 
years, an appearance to Paul, at the time he became a 
Christian, which he felt to have been of the same kind 
as the others. (Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 1-8.) 
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We wish very much that we ice more about these 
visions; for they were very important, not only to Peter, 
but to all the rest of the world. Peter and the rest of the 
disciples were convinced by them that, though Jesus had 
been put to death, he was still alive. Men nowadays — 
sometimes have visions like these. Some of them are 
just the result of their own imaginations, but it is thought 
that others may really be real appearances of those who 
have died. We do not know yet. Perhaps we never 
shall know. But, whatever it was that Peter and the 
other disciples saw, it had a very great effect, for it made 
them feel that they must go back to Jerusalem and tell 
every one concerning these things; and it was in this way 
that the world came to hear about Jesus. If they had 
not gone, so far as we can see, he would have been for- 
gotten, and there never would have been any Christianity. 

The disciples were not educated men. Even Peter, 
their leader, was only a poor fisherman from Galilee, who 
spoke in a rough, uneducated kind of way. But they 
had all been with Jesus; and, now that they were con- 
vinced that he had risen from the dead, they spoke with 
so much force that they made many converts. 

This is the Easter story so far as scholars have been ~ 
able to make it out. ‘There are in the Gospels a number 
of wonderful stories about the rising from the dead, or 
resurrection of Jesus. But careful study shows that they 
were written a long time after Jesus had died, and that 
they tell us not just what happened, but what people 
supposed must have happened, when they tried to explain 
how it was that Jesus appeared to his disciples after his 
death. The writers believed every word they wrote; 
but they depended on stories that had grown up later when 
the disciples were not present to correct them, and when 
their flight back to Galilee and their later return to 
Jerusalem had been almost forgotten. Until a few years 
ago almost every one believed in these stories, and a great 
many Christians do so to this day. But, the more they 
are studied, the more it becomes clear that they are 
mistaken in most of what they tell, though those who 
told them meant to tell nothing but the truth. 

As stories there is much beauty in them. ‘They tell 
of women coming to the sepulchre on Sunday morning, 
the third day after Jesus had been crucified, and finding © 
the great stone in front of the tomb empty, and an angel 
to announce to them that Jesus had risen and had gone 
before them into Galilee. One account says that one of 
the women was greatly distressed at finding the tomb 
empty, supposing that some one had taken away the — 
body. She turned to a man standing by, whom she 
supposed to be the gardener, to ask what had been done 
with it, and it proved to be Jesus himself, whom she had 
not recognized. 

Another account tells of two disciples going for a walk — 
to a place called Emmaus, near Jerusalem, and being 
overtaken by a stranger with whom they talked about — 
Jesus. When they reached Emmaus, they asked him 
to stay to supper with them. But, as they were sitting — 
at table and the stranger broke the bread, they suddenly — 
recognized that it was Jesus himself. As soon as they 
recognized him, he vanished, and the two disciples _ 
hurried back to Jerusalem to tell the rest. They found 
them all together in a room,—in great joy because it v 
said that Jesus had risen from the dead and had appea 
to Peter. ‘= 

Still another story tells how all but one of the disciple 
were together one evening, and Jesus suddenly appe 
among them and gave them his blessing. When Tho 
the absent one, returned, they told him of it; bu 
refused to believe it, saying that, unless he could tot 
the very wounds which Jesus” had received 1€ 
he would not pee Then''a ek later t ve 
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_ appeared to them and asked Thomas to come and touch 

_ him, and put his hands on the wounds, so as to make 
sure. But Thomas was overcome with awe and won- 
der, crying out, ‘My Lord and My God.” 

There are several other stories of the same kind. They 
are all to be found in the closing chapters of the Gospels, 
and it is well that we should be familiar with them. For 
one thing they are part of the Bible story that almost 
all Christians know and are brought to mind whenever 
Easter is observed. But, far more important than that, 
they help to show how tremendous was that faith of the 
early Christians in Jesus as one whom not even death could 
conquer. ‘They were sure that he was living, and to ex- 
plain it they pictured it in these stories, because they 
believed that was the way it must have happened. We 
cannot believe just as they did as to how everything 
happened, but we can have the same kind of faith that 
they had. We can be sure that Jesus’ way of life is 

' God’s way, and so is the eternal way, and will sometime 
be the way for all the world. Even when we cannot 
see how, we can depend upon it that here is the secret of 
life, no matter what it costs. If we have learned that, 
we have learned the greatest possible Easter message. 

But perhaps some one will still ask, “Why do we 
celebrate Easter if we don’t think the Easter stories are 
true?” 

I have tried to explain, in what has already been said, 

how much truth there is lying back of them; but, in order 
to answer this question in one word, let us say that we 
celebrate Easter as the birthday of Christianity. As has 
already been said, if it had not been for the faith of 
Peter and the other disciples, which came as the result 
of these visions, so far as we can see, all that Jesus had 
said and done would soon have been forgotten. 
_ We celebrate the 22d of February as Washington’s 
Birthday and the 4th of July as the birthday of our 
country. In a similar but far more solemn way we 
celebrate Christmas as the birthday of Jesus and Easter 
as the birthday of Christianity. 

SaLem, Mass. , 


The Secret-place of the Most High. 


FRANK CARLETON DOAN. 


Wise men for over nineteen centuries have been search- 
ing for the secret-place of the Most High, and always 
they have found the secret in a man like Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a man who could live and die in a spirit of perfect 
love. 

In this you have the secret of the Nazarene Prophet’s 
hold upon the hearts of men: he loved everybody. 
Everything he said or did came straight out of his heart 
of infinite love. Little children—why, he loved them 
as his very own! Men—they were really his brothers! 
Women—his sisters! There was something about a 
human soul that was always reminding him of God— 
something infinitely sacred and precious in even the least 
human life. 

No wonder the people thronged him in his day: he 
spoke with an authority they could understand, the 

authority of an unconquerable love. No wonder either 
that in the first years after his tragic death his Spirit 
spread with startling force throughout all of Palestine 
and even away across the sea to the shores of the Medi- 
_ terranean. Behold! ae wee Migs fi! apa gone 
and giving to the poor! Slave-dealers li ting eir 
Se abandoning their profligate 
wild beasts in the arena! All for the 
-an vagabond.... 
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There have been times in the intervening centuries 
when the figure of this Galilean lover of men has grown 
dim. A great Church has tried to make him over in the 
false image of a pagan myth. A great State has tried to 
make him out a king, to be approached obsequiously 
and to be received with all the display and pomp and 
ceremony befitting an earthly potentate. A materialistic 
age has apologized for him as a dreamer, an impossible; 
his standards too high to be reached by men of the earth, 
and his divine estimate of human nature too good to be 
true. 

But the commanding figure of Christ can never be 
wholly obscured by these false images. The Spirit that 
was in him is imperishable from the earth. ‘The day must 
come for every man and every nation of men when that 
Spirit will flame up; and before it all this world’s inhu- 


_manity will disappear like tares before a great consuming 


Bre: 

The world has waited long for this flaming triumph of 
Christ—long, weary, heart-breaking centuries. But I 
am thinking that his day is about at hand. The hearts 
of men are daily softening, the spiritual eyes and ears 
of men are daily opening wider and wider to the sight and 
sound of his presence, and the souls of men are growing 
more and more sensitive to his inward voice of wisdom 
and peace and love. 

The soul of humanity is waking up! ‘The world of 
men and of nations is about to make his dream of peace 
and good-will come true! Yet a little while ... yet a 
little while ... O ye sons of men.... 

That wandering carpenter was no myth, no impossible, 
no dreamer. A seer, he beheld far across the ages the 
certain coming of a kingdom of peace and good-will on 
earth. 

He that inhabiteth eternity, the secret-place of the 
Most High: cannot ye see him, O ye sons of men? . 
coming? ... bringing peace? good-will? ...love?... 

Summit, N.J. 


Spiritual Life. 


To believe, not because we are learned and can prove, 
but because there is a something in us, even God’s own 
spirit, which makes us feel light as light and truth as 
truth,—this is the blessed faith —F’. W. Robertson. 
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He who hath in him the eternal life, though a beggar 
naked and maimed and blind, before him heaven’s gates 
open of themselves. _He is no stranger there, for the 
life that is in him finds there its true sphere and com- 
panionship.—Ephraim Peabody. 
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To be conscious of one’s own ignorance, to know that 
there are others who are more wise or experienced, and 
to defer to them, are necessary to all ambitions to know 
and to grow, and are the roots of that reverence for what 
is higher that ripens into the worship and obedience of 
God.—William Henry Lyon. 
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Spiritual aspiration makes of a soul’s best moments a 
medium for the expression of those high sentiments which 
come “out of the everywhere” and claim a human hand 
as tool for their inscription on time’s material record. 
Of such is prophecy. But that prophet is a fraud who 
allows it to be understood that he feels himself capable 
of always living up to his flashes of inspiration. The 
truer the prophet, the more humbly must he confess to his 
own shortcomings as a demonstrator of the ideal.— Marian 
D. Richards. 
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Church of the Disciples. | 
1841-1916. 


EDWARD A. CHURCH. 


O God, the record of our days 
In thy great book appears, 
And now we offer thee the praise 
Of five and seventy years. 


The plant our saintly founder set 
Has grown a goodly tree, 

And in its kindly shelter met 
We lift our song to thee. 


No banner but thy love we need, 
No trumpet in our van: 

God’s fatherhood our only creed 
And brotherhood of man. 


So “in the freedom of the truth,” 
Led by our Lord above, 

We pledge our prime, as then our youth, 
To worship and to love. 


A Living Church. 


The Church of the Disciples is celebrating 
this month the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its founding. During that entire period 
it has had but three ministers. For forty- 
seven years its beloved founder, James 
Freeman Clarke, was its leader and spiritual 
guide. When, in 1888, that remarkable 
man rested from his labors, the very founda- 
tions of the society seemed to be shaken, 
and there were those, both within and with- 
out, who did not hesitate to forebode that the 
end of the free church experiment was at 
hand. But a new prophet arose, and with 
the mantle of his predecessor upon him, 
Charles Gordon Ames, at the age of sixty, 
took up the noble work, which he carried on 
for twenty-three years, when he, too, joined 
the ‘‘Choir Invisible.’’ During his pastor- 
ate the fiftieth year of the life of the church 
was fittingly observed in 1891, and, led by 
him, in 1905 the flock of Disciples tearfully, 
but resolutely, bade farewell to the old 
house of worship in Brookline Street, which, 
homely though it was, had become greatly 
endeared to them, and transferred their 
activities to their present building in Peter- 
borough Street. The new church was made 
possible by contributions in memory of the 
founder, and is known as the James Freeman 
Clarke Memorial. 

During the last year of the life of Mr. 
Ames, a colleague was installed, the third 
and present minister, Abraham Mitrie 
Rihbany. In him seems to abide the spirit 
of those who went before, and under the 
inspiration of his leadership the society con- 
tinues its career of usefulness and benefi- 
cence. All the branches of its activity are 
fully alive, while the words spoken from its 
pulpit each Sunday are quite worthy of 
comparison with the past, and are well 
fitted to meet the conditions and demands 
of the present day. The Oriental element 
in the minister lends a wonderful charm to his 
words, and his interpretations of Scripture, 
and its imagery, are revelations of clearness 
and beauty. May his worthy ministry be 
a long one, and be fraught with ever-growing 
success! As one contemplates the history 
of three-quarters of a century of what Ed- 
ward Everett Hale called ‘‘this matchless 
church,”’ what a host of noted men and 
women are called to mind! Among the im- 
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mortal forty-three whose names follow that 
of James Freeman Clarke on the Church 
Book, April 27, 1841, are those of Nathaniel 
Peabody, his wife, and three daughters, 
Elizabeth P., Sophia (Mrs. Hawthorne), and 
Mary (Mrs. Horace Mann); Dr. Walter 
Channing and George Gibbs Channing, 
brothers of Dr. William Ellery Channing; 
Dr. Samuel Cabot, his wife, and her nieces 
the Misses Cary, afterward well known as 
Mrs. Agassiz and Mrs. Felton; Lucy God- 
dard, who, among her many acts of ser- 
vice, gave herself unsparingly, till the in- 
firmities of age prevented, to the decora- 
tion of the pulpit, in which she showed ex- 
quisite taste; Mrs. Isabella M. Weld, who 
lived to see the society move into its present 
home, and whose interest never flagged, 
notwithstanding her great age; and Henry 
Williams, a well-known and much-loved 
teacher in Boston. Very soon John Albion 
Andrew became an active member, and when, 
during the years of civil strife, he was “‘the 
great war Governor,” he was strengthened 
and sustained by Mr. Clarke’s friendship 
and counsel. Prominent among the Sunday- 
school workers, besides Mr. Andrew, may 
be mentioned Caroline Healey Dall, Georgina 
Lowell Putnam, and her cousins Charles 
and James Putnam, and Mrs. James T. 
Fields. Some of the men who assisted the 
minister in the pulpit, on occasion, were 
George William Bond, Judge Charles Allen, 
and Darwin EK. Ware. The sonorous voice 
of the latter still lingers in the memory. 

One recalls two conspicuous and striking 
figures in the West Brookline Street congre- 
gations, during the years when the attend- 
ance was large, and seats not easily found 
for late comers. These were J. Huntington 
Wolcott, father of the Governor, who with 
snowy hair and beard, sat in one of the front 
pews; and, in the body of the church, the 
fine, strong countenance of Henry Brom- 
field Rogers. In later years the handsome 
figure of Gov. Wolcott himself was not in- 
frequently seen, sitting with his mother. 

Many remarkable women have belonged 
to this church, besides those already named. 
Of the earlier ones were those rare spirits 
the minister’s mother, Rebecca Hull Clarke, 
his wife, Anna Huidekoper Clarke, and 
his sister, Sarah Clarke, the latter a talented 
artist. ‘There were also Frances and Mar- 
garet Storer, Mrs. Henry Williams, Elizabeth 
S. Wells, Madam Goddard, ‘‘always so true 
and ardent a friend’; Susan T. Hillard, 
the most unselfish of human beings; and 
Barbara Channing, ‘‘ whose life was an act of 
steady generosity.”” These tributes were 
paid by Mr. Clarke himself, and no one knew 
them better than he. Then came another 
group of remarkable women, Abby W. May, 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucia M. Peabody, 
Lucretia Crocker, and Mary Hemenway. 

Any record of the women of the Church 
of the Disciples would be incomplete without 
the name of Marion Josephine Page. Her 
life was bound up in all that concerned it, 
and her memory is enshrined in many hearts. 

Only two of those in the above list are 
now living, Miss Iucia M. Peabody and 
Dr. James Jackson Putnam. 

“Honor and reverence, and the good repute 

That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto them whom living we salute!”’ 


Time and space would fail me to tell of the 
Bowditches, Chapins, Calls, Crufts, Higgin- 
sons, Lodges, Mays, Tolmans, and many 
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more besides,—a shining throng! Are not 
their names written in the Book of Life? 
“Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works do follow 
them.” G. “wW. T. 


Nursing as a Profession. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Your article of the 23rd ult. on “Nursing 
for Educated Women” would not inten- 
tionally deceive, but it presents too roseate 
a view. If the nurses are willing to go to the 
war abroad, they can find plenty and more 
than plenty to do; but here it is too true 
that nurses are graduating so fast that 
they cannot find work, so they come down 
on their price, and even then are often idle. 
The market is overstocked with nurses just 
as it is with teachers and stenographers and 
book-keepers. But domestic help are hard 
to get, because of the social stigma. Of 
course, if one can stand surgical nursing and 
is willing to go abroad, there is plenty to do, 
but otherwise it is luck and chance. ; 


ALIcE M. PorTER. 
Boston, Mass. 


[The article in question was written in a city of the 
Middle West, and probably it did not sufficiently take into 
pees conditions in other parts of the country.— 
Eprror. 


Marking the Church Bible. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Did you ever, Mr. Editor, use your blue 
pencil on the church Bible? We do not 
mean in a figurative sense, to express your 
wish that it conform to standards which 
an oversensitive generation has raised against 
stories ancient editors allowed to remain 
among its pages while it reads with glow- 
ing eagerness a modern literature well and 
suggestively spiced. No, this is not our 
meaning. We simply desire to know if 
you ever actually marked the Holy Writ 
with broad, blue, smouching lines? We 
cannot believe you ever did, but have reserved 
your strokes for such things as this which 
from time to time must invade your sanctu- 
ary. 

But for your enlightenment, as well as to 
express our mind, let it be said that church ~ 
Bibles are often the victims of much ill- 
treatment in which blue pencils are known 
to have assisted. 

Not long ago we took our venerable and 
portly King James Bible from its retiring- 
place to prepare it for rebinding and restora- 
tion to a life of usefulness upon the reading- 
desk. We removed the faded reminders of 
announcements to be made from the pulpit, 
of sewing-bees, church suppers, and gospel 
hymns, smoothing here and there a crumpled ~ 
page. Then all at once our eyes fell on a 
e running down the page 


great blue stroke 
at the side of seven consecutive verses. 
In haste we seized a soft, fat, red eraser and 
struggled with that awful mark. At first 
it resisted our efforts, but finally we got it 
off the page; and with some interest 
unmixed with irritation we began a syst 
atic examination of the entire book. 
On the very first page of Genesis 
found another mark, left no doubt by 
other parson, for this time the mark was 
blue, but a line of soft and greasy 
making a great circle in the mic 
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of Revelation. Six good solid hours we 
rubbed and rubbed to clean that book of all 
its many marks, and like enough we would 
need as many hours for penance, if we were so 
minded, to wipe out the error of the things 
we thought about the marking parsons. 

Here and there we found pencilled num- 
erals, as though the marker feared to lose his 
place among the verses he did not wish to 
read. Elsewhere were marks laid on in 
such a manner as to betray the haste or 
indecision of the reader. Matthew xii. 40 
was completely buried under heavy interlac- 
ing lines. We wondered why it was thus 
elided. Did the good man fear to be thought 
lacking in delicacy, or was it that he doubted 
the truth of Jonah’s experience? Was he 
mincing in etiquette, or a pedant in theology? 
If he wished to be thought a delicately 
minded gentleman, his lack of respect for 
public property, as a church Bible is, betrays 
a singular inconsistency of feeling. 

But perhaps it is true that parsons, from 
much familiarity with the tools of. their 
office, grow careless. We once heard of 
one who, suddenly remembering a forgot- 
ten announcement as his flock was shying 
out of the church after the service, forthwith 
leaped upon the communion-table and from 
that elevation called out his final word. 

We came to the twelfth chapter of Luke, 
and there we discovered that the words 
“little flock” had been scratched out of the 
thirty-second verse. Why was it done? 
Was the parson sensitive that morning and 
fearful of dwelling on the fact? In the 
fourth chapter of Revelation, the sixth 
verse, one was doubtful of the passage, 
“four beasts full of eyes before and behind,” 
so hasty lining with a sharp, hard pencil 
almost perforated the page, and the beasts 
were yet full of eyes, but the hearers were 
not informed of their location. So all 
through the book we erased and made 
mental note of what we thought these many 
kinds of pencillings revealed. 

In brief, it seemed to us that from the 
mutilated pages we read the story of one 
parson’s indecision; first he marked, then 
scratched out the mark, then laid it on 
again over all with nervous haste. Or we 
saw another slip breathless into the pulpit 
at the last moment before the service, with 
a vague idea, formed on the way to church, 
of the Scripture he would read that morn- 
ing. With nervous hands he grasps the 
Bible, and, pulling it down from its proper 
place to his lap, searches furiously for the 
passage, and with rapid strokes marks now 
this and now that verse, numbering each 
so that when reading before the eyes of the 
people he may not blunder and read a line 
unpleasant to the ear. 

There were many other kinds of marks 
which we noted here and there, but will not 
mention, suggesting reasons why the reading 

_ of the Scriptures is not always the finished 
work it surely ought to be in the service. 

We have seen other church Bibles treated 
in the same way as our King James. We 

have sat in pulpits and seen the marking 
done by men whose skill and reputation as 
eet make such acts seem worse than 
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we would not wish to give offence, as we 
might if any should remember this old King 
James, but we do wish to say a word against 
this common but ill-mannered custom of 
some parsons, 

A New ENGLAND MINISTER. 


Literature. 
SIDE-STEPPING Int, HEALTA. By Edwin F. 
Bowers. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


$1.35 net.—One doesn’t mind receiving good 
advice if only it is put entertainingly with a 
reasonable amount of dependence on our own 
common sense. Dr. Bowers talks to us for 
our own good, but he does it in a friendly, 
conversational way that makes one willing 
to listen. He lets one complain of “that 
tired feeling’? and takes him quite seriously. 
He confesses that nature sometimes bungles, 
refusing to take a step toward cure of a 
tough situation until the way has been pointed 
out. He recognizes that the quest for beauty 
is compelling and does not frown upon it, 
although he points out the hopelessness of 
trusting to most advertised aids. In short, 
he tells us things that everybody is interested 
to know. ‘There is much here that is not 
generally known, and when the writer tells 
us what we knew before he does it with an 
emphasis or a force of illustration that ought 
to make us heed his warnings. Incidentally 
it is interesting to note how much medical 
men are doing now in the way of prevention, 
seeking to build up healthy men and women 
quite as much as to cure the weak and 
suffering. 


THe Cuip’s Book of ENGLISH Bur0cG- 
RAPHY. By Mary Stoyell Stimpson. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.—This com- 
panion volume to The Child’s Book of Ameri- 
can Biography makes the young reader 
familiar with the names and standing of 
men and women who have contributed not- 
ably to the honor of England. ‘Thirty brief 
biographies cover the period from Queen 
Elizabeth to Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
not one of the thirty can fail to interest. 
Of each something distinctive and interest- 
ing is related, and these anecdotes and char- 
acterizations will be remembered when more 
formal biographies could make no impres- 
sion. 


CURIOSITIES IN PRovERBS. Classified and 
arranged by Dwight Edwards Marvin. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75 
net.—This storehouse of proverb lore con- 
tains much that is new and interesting. It 
indicates a really marvellous study of folk 
sayings and their origin, their connotations, 
and their revelation of national character- 
istics. More than two thousand of these 
epigrammatic sayings are here collected, and 
they have been translated from more than 
seventy languages and dialects. Most of 
them are new to the present reviewer, but 
there is not one that has not its story or 
its special wit and meaning. 


IN THE VALLEY OF Decision. By Lynn 
Harold Hough. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. 50 cents net.—The four essays in 
this little volume portray with vigor and 
insight, episodes in the lives of young men and 


|women. An incisive sentence, as catching 
}as a proverb, is used at the right moment 
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to the youth standing in the valley of 
decision, and because of its haunting in- 
sistence the balance swings in the right di- 
rection. The book is attractive and help- 
ful, and will give the word in season to the 
young men and women who find their life 
and work set in the scenes ‘‘ where cross the 


crowded ways of life.” 


FoRWARD IN THE BETTER Lire. By 
Olivia E. Phelps Stokes. Boston: ‘The 
Pilgrim Press. $1 net.—Those who try to 
find help for their own lives often find at 
the same time that which may lift other 
lives. ‘These little devotional chapters might 
have been prepared as talks to young people, 
or as the leader’s word in a devotional ser- 
vice. They suggest a way for gaining help 
from a consideration of other lives, and of 
approach to the springs of living water 
whence daily strength is renewed. ‘They 
apply to the individual life and offer sug- 
gestions for lines of service in some needed 
reforms. 


Biossomy CorTraGe#. By Montanye 
Oerry. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
50 cents.—This is a fairy story without 
fairies,—that is, loving kindness and service 
are rewarded, persistence and pluck gain 
their goal, wonderful coincidences fit to- 
gether for the happiest of endings, and the 
interest does not fail, even though the end- 
ing is not obscured. It is a bright, friendly 
story, and its charm is partly in its simplicity. 


Magazines. 


The April number of The Writer, the Bos- 
ton magazine for literary workers, contains 
practical advice and helpful suggestions. 
The regular instalment of ‘‘The Writer’s 
Directory of Periodicals’”’ gives information, 
furnished by editors, of their manuscript 
needs, and similar information about present 
special needs and prize offers for manu- 
scripts is given in ‘‘ The Manuscript Market.” 
The headed articles are entitled ‘‘Speeding 
up the Proof-reader,” “‘A Visit to a Great 
Editorial Office,’ “‘A Little Study of Words,”’ 
“To Be or Not to Be Timely” (in writ- 
ing manuscripts), and “How Manuscripts 
are Judged.” A sketch and portrait of Sara 
Teasdale, with other personal gossip about 
authors, short articles on current literary 
topics, the news of the magazine and pub- 
lishing worlds, and a full reference list of 


literary articles in periodicals, complete the 


number. The price of The Writer is ten 
cents a number or one dollar a year, and its 
address is P. O. Box 1905, Boston. 


The Reference Passage 


BIBLE 


Compiled and Arranged by 
I. N. JOHNS, Author of the “ Word of Life,”’ etc. 


A topically arranged, systematized New Testa- 
ment help to the study of the Word. Saves time, 
money and mental effort and stimulates study. 
Itis a ‘‘ Harmony”’ of the Gospels with reference 
assages from both Old and New Testaments in 
ull verse on the same page—a really remarkable 
and important compilation. 1,452 pages, on su- 
perior thin Bible paper, clear type. Bound in 
imported black sik cloth, board covers, gold 
edges, $4.25 
50c extra. 


yes age Pat. thumb index, 
etter bindings up to $10.50. 
Agents wanted, exclusive territory. 


ALEX. HOLLAND, 729 Boylston St., Boston . 
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Bickts Flower 


Have you read that pretty play 
Where a mischief-making fay 
Drew a juice of wondrous power 
From a harmless-seeming flower, 
Just one drop of which distilled 
Made all love go as he willed? 


If we had that magic spell 

We could make folks love us well; 
But alas! ’twas fairy brew, 

And the flower in Elfland grew. 


Yet there is another flower 
That has, too, the charmer’s power, 
And without the fairies’ arts 
We can make it win us hearts. 
Can you guess what it can be? 
’Tis the flower cf courtesy. 
—Jane Blair Reid, in St. Nicholas. 


While Mother was Away. 


FRANCES HARMER. 


“Mother’s going out to-day,” said Charlie 
Carter to Dick Burns, ‘‘and we can play in 
the front yard, where she doesn’t let us.” 

Dick was puzzled. Charlie seemed pleased 
that his mother was going out, and he meant 
to play where she didn’t let him! When 
Dick’s mother-went out, he felt dull, and he 
never did anything she didn’t let him. 

So he said,— 

“When-.she comes back, she’ll be sorry.” 

Charlie stared at Dick. This was a new 
thought. 

“Ves,” he said, thinking hard. ‘‘So she 
will. But,’ he brightened up a little, “she’s 
always sorry when she comes back. She says, 
“Now what have you been up to, I wonder?’ 
‘That’s what she says.” 

Dick put his eight-year-old mind hard to 
the solution of this problem. 

“S’pose you did something she liked?” 
he suggested. 

“Dunno what I could do,” replied Charlie. 
“She doesn’t like much.” 

“T pick up kindlings to s’prise my mother,” 
volunteered Dick. ‘Sometimes I have a 
great big pile.” 

“Then what’s she say?’ inquired Charlie, 
fascinated with the new thought. 

“She says, ‘What’d I do without my boy 
Dick?’”’ was the answer. ‘‘Guess your 
mother’d say that, too!”’ 

Charlie may have had doubts, but he 
picked up a chip. It was not bad fun, 
especially when Dick helped him. He picked 
up more and more chips, till, as the time 
went on, there was not a chip lying round 
anywhere! Only a magnificent pile of them, 
inacorner. It seemed the right thing to help 
Dick pick up his chips, and by the time both 
mothers returned, there were two piles 
of chips, and two nice clean yards, and last, 
but not least, two expectant little boys! 

They came up the lane together, those two 
mothers. ‘They paused at the garden gates, 
so close together that the two yards seemed 
like one large one. 

Dick’s mother spoke first. 

“Such a nice yard!” she cried. “And what 
a pile of chips for kindling! What should 
I do without my boy Dick!” 

Then she kissed him. 

But Dick, for once, was a little unrespon- 
sive. He ran up to Charlie’s mother. 
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“Charlie picked up chips, too,” he said 
eagerly; ‘an’ his yard’s tidy, too!” 

Then Charlie’s mother looked at her yard, 
and from the yard she looked down at her lit- 
tle son. He was staring up at her, with very 
serious eyes. Somehow, he reminded her of 
the first year of his life, when she hadn’t been 
quite so busy and so troubled as now. 
She stooped down, and kissed him. 

What do you suppose she said? 

Why, she said exactly what Dick’s mother 
had said! 

“What should I do if I hadn’t a little 
boy to pick up chips!” 

Now Charlie always finds something to do 
to help mother, when she goes out. It was 
a good thing that Dick’s mother went out 
that morning, and that Dick played with 
Charlie. 


The Little King. 


Once upon a time there was a king who 
was a little boy. I can’t tell you his real 
name: possibly it was the same as yours or 
that of some little boy you know. Anyhow, 
nobody called him by it. Long since the 
people of his kingdom—Nursery Land— 
had given him a nickname (such as some of 
the kings have in your history book). King 
Bother,” that’s what they called him; 
for, whenever he was asked to do or think of 
anything but play or pleasure, that was what 
he said. 

Naturally his kingdom was not so happy 
and peaceful as it might have been, and his 


.| people would have loved him more if he had 


been willing to take a little trouble to please 
them. But they tried to make excuses for 
him, because he was ‘‘so young.’’ Certainly, 
it was not so very long since he had been 
called ‘‘King Baby’’—he was only five. 

A few days after the grand celebration 
of that fifth birthday, when the little king 
was resting upon his throne in a listless 
attitude (not having altogether got over the 
effects of too much birthday cake), one of 
his courtiers approached him, not in his 
usual calm manner, but a hurried and 
flurried one. 

“Tf you please—oh, if you please, Your 
Majesty,” he gasped, ‘‘they are coming— 
they are coming!” 

The little king jumped to the conclusion 
that the Court Physician (having heard 
about the birthday cake) had arrived at 
the palace, with an assistant,—it always 
took iwo people to give the king a powder. 
His voice trembled slightly, as he said,— 

“Who are coming?”’ 

“The enemy—the enemy!’’ stammered 
the courtier. ‘‘Or perhaps I should say 
‘enemies.’ They’ve joined together, you 
see, Your Majesty,— the Alphabet Army, the 
Figure Force, and goodness knows what else, 
in the name of ‘Lessons’!”’ 

“Oh, bother!” exclaimed the little king, 
intensely relieved to find that it was not 
the Court Physician with a powder. ‘Is 
that all? Let them come!—TI shan’t trouble 
my head about them!—Don’t worry me!” 

“But, Your Majesty,” pleaded the courtier, 
“they are so near! In a few days they will 
land! In all probability the battle will 
commence next Monday morning. (These 
people, I am told, nearly always commence 
their battles on a Monday.) And, if Your 
Majesty should not be ready ’’— 


“Oh, bother!” said the little king again, 
but angrily this time. ‘You can do - 
arranging and the fighting. J can’t be 
bothered. I never have been, you know,” 
he added, yawning and stretching himself. 

Well, the following Monday the battle 
commenced, as the courtier had foretold; 
and the king, without taking any active 
part in it, looked on calmly. He had to do 
that, or his people would have grown really 
angry with him. But, as time went on, he 
became less calm. His enemies were, un- 
doubtedly, conquering; and, though he didn’t 
much mind which side won at first, he began 
to feel it was not pleasant to be beaten. 

At last one morning, at the close of a losing 
battle the king sank down upon his throne, 
with a sigh, and for some minutes appeared 
to be thinking deeply. Then he looked up, 
and, calling a courtier, commanded that a 
Wise Man should be brought to him. 

The Wise Man was old: it was difficult 
to believe he had ever been a little boy, but he 
had, and he remembered it. He looked very 
kindly down into the face of the little king, 
who had asked his advice about conquering 
his enemies,—whether they could be con- 
quered. 

“Yes, Your Majesty,” he answered, with a 
smile, “they can. But I fear you will not 
be pleased when I tell you how.” 

“Never mind!” said the little king, eagerly. 
“Tell me!” ‘Then, as a slight cloud came 
over his face, ‘‘ Would it be a bother?” 

“Well, Iam afraid it would seem so, a lit- 
tle just at first,” replied the Wise Man, 
gently. ‘But it would soon get easy.—You 
yourself would have to take an active part 
in the battle——not merely look on. Lead 
your army, that would give your people cour- 
age! Think hard, fight hard! If you 
did this, you would be able to conquer your 
enemies and shut them up in your strongest 
castle”’— 

“Castle Memory!’ interrupted the little 
king. 

“Yes,” said the Wise Man. ‘So that they | 
could never trouble you any more!”’ 

“That would be splendid!’’ cried the little 
king. ‘“I—I’”—stammering, and turning 
very red in the face. “Do you know, I think 
I’ve been a—coward!”’ 

“T think so, too,” agreed the Wise Man, 
and the Court trembled at his daring. But 
the little king wasn’t at all angry, for his 
interest was awakened. 

“T think it will be fun!” he cried, jumping 
up and prancing about, as though already 
engaged in a hand-to-hand combat. “I 
must have a sword!” 

“Certainly,” said the Wise Man, smiling 
again. ‘“‘I know of an excellent sword-shop 
and will conduct Your Majesty thither at : 
once, if Your Majesty pleases.”’ ‘ 

His Majesty did please, and, forgetful of | 
kingly dignity, walked hand in hand with 
the Wise Man to the sword-shop. It was 
very interesting place, there were so m 
swords there—of all sorts and sizes, 
owning a different name, engraved on 
blade or hilt. The king lifted one, a ha 
some silver sword, so small and light, ¢ 
to lift and carry, with the words “Try a 
Little” (the Wise Man told him the names 
for he had not yet learned to read) up 
hilt. The little king eyed it lovingly, a1 
said that he thought he would buy that. 

“T should scarcely i aid 
| begging Your Maj J 


he | 
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“It’s very pretty to look at, 
easy to. handle, but it wouldn’t be much use. 
Ah, that’s better, Your Majesty!” as the little 
king lifted another sword, much bigger, with 
a steel blade; a plain hilt, instead of an en- 


-graved one; with its name in plain instead of 


fancy letters,—‘‘ Try Hard.” 

“Oh, no,” began the little king, ‘that’s 
much too ugly and heavy.”’ Then, as he saw 
the Wise Man looking very disappointed, he 
added quickly: “Yes, I will buy this one! I 
dare say, if I try hard, I can manage it!”’ 

Then the Wise Man smiled, and the shop- 
keeper smiled, and somehow the little king 
felt happier than he had ever felt before. 

When he went to battle at the head of his 
army the next day, he held the good sword 
“Try Hard” in his hand. It seemed rather 
heavy just at first, but he soon got used to it, 
and fought with it so bravely and successfully 
that, by degrees, all his enemies were safely 
imprisoned in ‘‘ Castle Memory,” so that they 
could never trouble him again. The little 
king was very glad after all that those 
enemies had come into his kingdom, because 
they had made him do something that was 
difficult to do, something to be- proud of, 
something that made him feel almost as 
clever and important asa man. - 

Moreover, he had gained the love of his 
people, who gave up calling him King 
“Bother,” for he, of course, had given up 
saying that when he had given up being a 
coward. ; 

That is just the way you can conquer 
your enemies, which nowadays are called 
“Tessons,’ and, when conquered, become 
the very best of friends—McCall’s Magazine. 


The Secret Room. 


There was once a very beautiful great 
palace with so many, many rooms that it 
would have been hard to count them. ‘There 
was the throne room; the little Princess 
Merry knew that room well, for she often 
sat on the steps of the great gold throne 
which was her father’s, the King’s, and 
listened while he said wise things to his 
subjects. There was the great kitchen; 
the Princess Merry knew that room, too, 
because she sometimes went down to see her 
friend, the fat cook. He gave her sweets when 
he was icing the huge cakes, and he made her 
spicy tarts. There was the beautiful palace 
playroom where the little Princess Merry 
spent so much of her time with the kind ladies 
in waiting, who read her stories from her 
seores of colored picture-books, and made 
pretty frocks for her scores of French dolls, 
and helped her to give a tea party almost 
every day with her little silver dolls’ dishes. 

But there was one room in the palace 
that the Princess Merry had never seen, 
and just on that account she wanted to see 
it more than any other. To reach the door 
she had to climb some winding stairs that 
grew dustier and were hung with more 


cobwebs and were darker the higher she 
climbed, and they went to the very top of 
_ the highest tower of the very high palace. | to the bubbling pot of sweetly savory broth 
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In spite of that the Princess Merry climbed 
the stairs almost every day, and when she 
reached the top and the heavy door that 
was always locked she would put her ear 
to the keyhole and listen, for she was very 
curious indeed about what might be inside. 
It was very still usually in the secret room; 
but sometimes the Princess Merry could 
hear a whirring, buzzing, rattling sound 
inside that was very interesting ahd different 
from any sound that she had ever heard 
before. 

“T want to go into the secret room in the 
tower,” she begged of the ladies in waiting 
who took care of her. 

“Oh, we don’t know where the key is,” 
they always answered her. 

“Where is the key of the secret room in 
the tower?’’ she asked of the head knight, 
who kept all the palace keys. 

“JT haven’t it,’ he answered. 
ask your father, the King, for it.’ 

So the Princess Merry went to her father, 
the King, and instead of seating herself re- 
spectfully at his feet upon the steps of the 
throne, she jumped right up into his lap and 
wound her arms around his neck. 

“T want the key to the secret room in the 
tower,’’ she said. 

Her father, the King, smiled. ‘‘Are 
you quite sure that you want to go in the 
secret room?’’. he asked. 

“T want to go in more than I want to go 
in anything,’ answered the curious little 
Princess Merry. 

“Well, then, be patient and we will see 
about it,’’ replied the King. 

So the Princess Merry tried to be patient 
and after a while it was her seventh birthday. 
They gave her a dozen more French dolls 
and a dozen more colored picture-books, 
and a set of gold dolls’ dishes and some new 
silk frocks, and a bird to sing in the playroom, 
and a white pony with a long, long tail. 
They gave her, too, a little white envelope 
fastened tightly with a red seal, and when 
she broke the seal she found her heart’s de- 
sire inside—a silver key that would fit in 
the lock of the door to the secret room. 

She ran all the long way up the stairs, 
fitted the key in the door and opened it. 

What did she see there? 

A big bare room, but with a great many 
windows that looked out and down over the 
green fields and small houses of the subjects 
of her father, the King. A spinning-wheel 
in one corner and a loom in another, and 
a long table in the centre on which were 
scissors, needle and thread, and other 
things for sewing. Copper pots and pans 
hung in shining rows upon the wall, and at 
one side of the room was a little cook-stove. 
Welcoming the Princess Merry stood a 
dear little old lady in a cap and kerchief 
and an apron as white as her curls, and with 
pink cheeks and a smiling mouth. 

“Come in, my dear,’’ she begged. “I 
have been waiting for you for years and 
years.” 

“May I play with all these queer things?”’ 
asked the Princess, running from the loom 
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upon the stove, and then picking up a little 
gold thimble and slipping it on her finger. 

“You may work with them,’ explained 
the little old lady, “‘and learn how to spin 
thread and weave it into soft cloth and 
then sew it into dresses for the children who 
live down below us in the fields. You shall 
learn how to gather herbs and fruits and 
vegetables and cook dainties for them, too. 
If you will come here for-a little while every 
day you shall learn how to be a kind, useful 
queen.” 

“How I shall love it!—more than to play. 
I shall stay with you a great deal,’ said the 
Princess Merry, throwing her arms about the 
little old lady. 

“T knew you would. ‘That is why I waited 
for you,” said the old lady, ‘‘here in the 
secret room that holds a little princess’s 
happiness.’’—Carolyn S. Batley, in the Church- 
man. 


What Could It Have Been? 


A little four-year-old girl was enjoying her 
first visit in the country; and, while playing 
near a brook, made the acquaintance of a 
specimen of the fauna of the region which 
she could not name. After carefully observ- 
ing it for some time, she ran into the house, 
exclaiming: ‘“‘O grandma, I saw something 
so funny down there! It put its hands and its 
feet in its pockets and swallowed its head. 
What is it?’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Tommy (mysteriously): ‘‘I shall have 
lots of cake this summer, all for myself.’’ 
Mother: “Ob, has auntie promised you 
some?”’ Tommy (with withering scorn): 
“No, I’ve planted seed-cake in the garden!”’ 
Punch. 


EASTER SERMON 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Homes in Heaven and on Earth 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers. Sent free of 
any charge by the Post-office Mission of the - 
Church of the Disciples. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
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Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
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Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Creek, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BUR 

Directors: Mrs. ‘Clara B. Beater ‘George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De ones 

George W. Fox Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice William H. — Rev. 
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Foreign Notes. 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The German Liberal Protestant Mission 
in Tsingtau, China, well equipped and ad- 
mirably conducted, has passed through try- 
ing days. The bombardment and ruin of 
the town by the Japanese, the carrying off 
of over four thousand German soldiers and 
civilians as prisoners to Japan, the damage 
to the church, schools, and hospital of the 
mission, the care of over two hundred Ger- 
man women and children left in Tsingtau 
and unable to return to their homes in Ger- 
many, were tragic features in their history. 
The Japanese at first proposed to convert the 
church into a Buddhist temple, but finally 
desisted, and it is once more opened to Chris- 
tian worship. The German-Chinese school 
continues its sessions, supported by Chinese 
contributions. The hospital, built by Chi- 
nese donors two years ago, is also in opera- 
tion, and the missionaries are taking heart 
for renewed efforts. 

The Inquirer informs us: ‘Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore is remarkable for the way 
in which he endeavors to embody his religious 
ideals and his passionate love of beauty in 
practical schemes for the permanent enrich- 
ment of the human mind. He has for a long 
time been deeply interested in the question 
of education, and his school for boys at Bol- 
pur in Bengal is one of the most successful 
institutions of the kind anywhere. He has 
now set aside a part of his family residence in 
Calcutta to be used as a school of arts and 
crafts, and some nine teachers and a number 
of students of both sexes are already installed 
there. Active efforts have been made dur- 
ing the present war to provide for the relig- 
ious needs of the various Indian troops. 
For the Muhammadans, the Begum of Bhopal 
sent nine hundred copies of the Koran 
and fourteen hundred devotional pamphlets, 
whilst five hundred Korans came from another 
donor. For the Sikhs, some three thousand 
five hundred copies of their religious publi- 
cations were sent from the Punjab, and 
three thousand sets of Sikh religious emblems 
were made in England. For the Hindus, 
the Maharanee of Bhownagur sent six hun- 
dred books, five thousand rosaries, and fif- 
teen hundred Brahminical threads.”’ 

It would seem that the war will do much 
to promote the spirit of religious toleration 
in all the nations engaged in it. 

It is interesting to learn that out of the 
seventy millions of Mahometans in India 
only eight millions claim descent from re- 
mote non-Indian ancestors. The remainder 
represent Hindu converts. 

Our volunteer Unitarian missionary in 
Brazil, Rev. M. de Arruda Camargo of Sao 
Paulo, has published two more of our tracts 
in the Portuguese tongue. He writes: 
“Many persons and societies, in various 
parts of the country, are sending for our 
literature. I am sorry we have so little. 
Yesterday I received a letter from a physician 
in Rio Grande do Sul, telling me he had read 
‘the Bible from the liberal point of view,’ 
and that he was glad to have found a church 
which teaches just what he has been think- 
ing for years. So our circle is widening 
through this new enterprise in behalf of the 
Unitarian church, and may God help us 
use the splendid opportunity to spread his 
true and liberal gospel.” 
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The circle of light is extending. Our 
free and progressive fellowship will yet com- 


pass the world. 


An occasion of much interest in British 
Unitarian circles was the recent celebra- 
tion at Dundee, Scotland, of the fiftieth 
anniversary of Rev. Henry Williamson’s 
pastorate over the Unitarian society of that 
city. To have ministered fifty years to the 
same church, served on the School Board of 
the city for twenty-five years, and been 


president for thirty-one years of an impor- 
tant industrial association, the 


general community. In this expression of 
good-will our American Unitarians will 
be desirous of sharing. 

Born in England, Mr. Williamson emi- 
grated to America in his eighteenth year. 


Later he returned to his native country, came 


under the influence of Dr. John R. Beard, 
the eminent preacher and scholar of Man- 
chester, and prepared himself for the Uni- 
tarian ministry. In 1865 he began his life- 
work as a Unitarian missionary in Dundee. 
The church he founded has prospered under 
his devoted labors, and the large assembly 
gathered to do him honor testified by word 
and gift their high respect for him as a man 
and minister. The various British Uni- 
tarian Associations as well as local boards 
were represented. 

Mr. Williamson is still at work in parish 
and community. He is a welcome figure also 
in our American pulpits and denominational 
gatherings, where his broad sympathies, his 
kindly humor, and his religious zeal are fully 
appreciated. 


Rev. John Lewis Marsh. 


Rev. J. L. Marsh was born in the village 
of Geneva Lake, Wis., May 19, 1850. He 
was educated in the public schools of Geneva 
and at a college founded by the Universa- 
lists in Jefferson, Wis. After one year of 
teaching as the principal of a ward school 
in Jefferson and two years of teaching as 
the principal of the high school in Burling- 
ton, Wis., he went to the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, where he took the full course, 
graduating in 1873. While at Meadville he 
supplied the Universalist church at Corry, 
Paz 

In 1875 Mr. Marsh was settled over the 
Unitarian church in Ware, Mass., where he 
remained until 1879, when he went to North- 
field, his pastorate there lasting until 1884. 
From 1884 to 1889 he was settled at Win- 
chester. From there he went to Saco, Me., 
to succeed Rev. J. T. G. Nichols, who had 
been over the church his working life-time, 
and continued as the pastor emeritus. In 
1899 Mr. Marsh went to Lincoln, Neb., in 
response to a wish to return to the Western 
field of work and to come more closely into 
touch with missionary activities. He re- 
mained there for ten years, going to Colorado 
Springs for the years 1909 to 1911. After 
a winter in Washington, D.C., where his 
daughter Genevieve was a teacher in the high 
school, he was settled at Bolton, Mass., 
from 1912 to1g915. Failing health caused his 
retirement from the pulpit and his return to 
Washington in the autumn of 1915, where he 
died March 16, 1916. 


John Lewis Marsh was by nature a 


Dundee 
Mill and Factory Operatives’ Union, is a rec-. 
ord which entitles the holder to the esteem 
and gratitude of his congregation and the 
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preacher and pastor, fitted to the pulpit 
and in love with that kindly relation to his 
fellow-men which the pastoral office gave 
him. He might be called a conservative- 
liberal, if those terms are still useable; for 
his was the practical and parochial type of 
religion, and he was little interested in the 
theological and controversial tendencies of 
his time. Of a kindly, sympathetic, and 
optimistic turn of mind, he was a friend to 
all with whom he came into contact. He 
was ever ready to lend a hand in all good en- 
terprises for the public welfare, and for quiet, 
friendly, and cheering aid to individuals. 
He took a prominent part in all kinds of civic 
aud charitable organizations, some of which 
he organized and of which he was the leader. 
As the secretary of the Maine Conference for 
eight years, he did much to strengthen the 
Unitarian churches in that State. 

Mr. Marsh is survived by his wife, who was 
Amelia Folsom of Iowa, a classmate at Jef- 
ferson, and who was his most faithful co- 
worker and helper throughout their forty 
years of happy married life. Their living 
children are: Miss Genevieve Marsh of 
Washington, a married daughter in Lin- 
coln, and a son in Winnipeg. ‘There are 
also three grandchildren. 

A brief service was held in Washington, 
conducted by Mr. Pierce of All Souls’. In 
Saco, on Sunday afternoon, March 19, the 
Rev. Ward R. Clarke of the Unitarian church 
officiated. On the 26th the church in Lin- 
coln held memorial services, as did the church 
in Bolton on the 19th. 

I first knew Mr. Marsh in Jefferson, Wis., 
where we pursued our college studies together, 
and where his future wife was one of our 
classmates. We taught in the same school 
or in contiguous towns, were for forty years 
intimately associated in our ministerial 
labors, and were congenial and devoted 
friends throughout that period. A sym- 
pathetic friend, a noble preacher, a faithful 
seeker for truth, a loyal helper of his kind, 
he has left behind him a great company of 
those who were cheered and comforted by 
his having lived in our human world. All 
too imperfectly these words express my 
affection, my admiration, and my apprecia- 
tion of this genuine and worthy man. 
G. W. C. 


From the Meadville Theological 
School. 


The Meadville Theological School may 
be dilatory in reporting its activities to its 
friends of the Register, but it has had a busy 
and successful winter quarter. Recently, 
Rey. Albert Lazenby has visited the school 
and contributed to the interest of the student 
body as well as to the pleasure of the faculty, _ 
by giving reminiscences and biographical — 
sketches of English Unitarians, especially 
of Dr. Martineau. More lately, Rev. F. J. | 
Gauld has been here and given a valuable — 
talk on the work of social leadership to w f 
the minister is called; and Rev. Willi 
Channing Brown has just addressed out 
students upon the calling of the preacher in 
a manner to make a deep impression upon 
all who listened to him. Such visits, 
pecially those from successful alumni, h 
the students to understand more j 


those already in the field which is an essential 
part of the best influence of every technical 
school. 

The opening of the spring quarter will 
find us with President Southworth absent 
on his recess period, and Dr. Christie, whose 
return from the Pacific Coast is warmly 
welcomed by all Meadville as well as by 
our School, in the position of acting president. 
The new arrangement by which a portion 
of the School has opportunities of study at 
the University of Chicago during the summer 
quarter, and by which Dr. Christie repre- 
sents the faculty of this School at that uni- 
versity, worked to mutual satisfaction last 
summer; and promises the same generous 
courtesy on the Chicago side and the same 
appreciative use of the new privilege by the 
students of this. School which marked the 
experimental quarter of 1915. 

The plans for the Summer Institutes at 
Meadville are well under way. They in- 
clude an unexpected pleasure and profit 
in the visit to this country of Rev. R. P. 
Farley of London, whose lectures at Man- 
chester College, Oxford, on “Social Experi- 
ments in Continental Europe” have proved 
a valuable part of the instruction of its 
students. It is hoped that Meadville will 
have the benefit of ten lectures from this 
well-equipped teacher during the Social 
Service Institute. A large group of expert 
lecturers is already secured for this Institute. 
The general topic for study this year will be 
“A Social Programme and How to Realize 
It,’”’ in local communities, in the State, in the 
nation, and through international organiza- 
tion of social forces. Programmes will be sent 
soon to the ministers and churches, and the 
list of speakers and topics will be given in 
the Register at an early date. The Religious 
Education Institute, which precedes that 
devoted to social work, will hold its previous 
high grade of teaching and of attendance, it 
is expected, as well as added new attractions, 
Dr. Dodson, Mrs. Marshall, and others. 
The great need is for the churches of the 
liberal faith to understand what an oppor- 
tunity is offered at Meadville in these two 
Institutes: one to help the minister and 
his lay workers to make the Sunday-school 
more nearly what it should be made if it is 
to be a true and efficient nursery of the church; 
and the other to help the minister and his 

_ people to do all manner of service to the 
community, either through church com- 
mittees or through civic and State organiza- 
tions transcending sect lines, in a better and 
wiser way. 

Now that the Unitarian body has a Summer 
School of its own, one in a peculiar sense 
established and maintained for the benefit 
of its own household of faith, it would seem 
that we must see a great company setting 
their way toward the Meadville School 
during the summer period from July 6 to 
September 15. Ministers who need fresh- 
ening of interest and study under guidance, 
lay men and women whose devotion is the 
essential foundation on which the minister’s 
labor is builded and who need to get new 
ideas of material, method, and co-operation 
in church work,—these should come to the 

- Religious Education Institute, or to that 

devoted to social service and social reform, 
or to both. The nearness of Meadville to 

Chautauqua is an added attraction, 
would be easily possible for any one 

ing to ttend both these Institutes to 
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use a period between the end of the first and 
the beginning of the second in attending the 
varied and valuable meetings held at that 
summer centre of education. A limited 
number of scholarships are available for the 
Social Service Institute, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that generous friends will in- 
crease these by gifts. Fifty dollars will make 
it possible for those living not too far away 
to enjoy this great opportunity. There are 
many ministers of limited income whose 
people should provide this modest financial 
requirement; and there are many churches 
served with self-denying and constant labor 
by unpaid lay workers in the Sunday-school 
and in the charitable work of the church 
which should make it easily possible for such 
workers to attend the summer quarter at 
Meadville. All inquiries for more definite 
information may be addressed to Rev. 
Walter C. Green, secretary of the faculty, 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, 
Patan € ARGS! 


The Alliance Endowment Fund. 


Now that the sum for the purchase of 
Star Island has all been raised, there is every 
reason why a little more effort should be 
made, and the twenty-five thousand dollar 
Endowment Fund for The Alliance be com- 
pleted. ~The amount raised to date is 
$13,046.68. 

Appeals for this have been sent from the 
Executive Board from time to time to all the 
branches in the country, but as yet only 
about half the amount has been paid in. No 
response of any kind has come from some 
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of them, and it is evident that many Uni- 
tarians do not realize the importance of this 
appeal. 

Every year since the corresponding secre- 
tary has been in the work, many letters have 
been received, asking if the Board could not 
send some one to help form an Alliance 
branch or to revive a church, to straighten 
out difficulties, or to give encouragement, 
and above all to arouse enthusiasm. ‘There 
has always been found some woman who 
could respond to this call, but alas! the 
condition of the treasury of The Alliance 
many times did not warrant the expendi- 
ture of money, and the work had to suffer. 
As the treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association has said of their officers, we 
cannot “travel on free passes,’’ we ‘‘ must 
pay railroad fares.’ Especially, if The Alli- 
ance is to help in the aggressive campaign 
now being pushed by the Association, we 
must be able to send our women into the 
new fields to take part in the new organiza- 
tion. The message of The Alliance must be 
carried to them, and we need a permanent 
income upon which we can draw for such 
expenses. 

If the Endowment Fund can only be com- 
pleted or even pledged by the time of our 
annual meeting in May, we shall look for- 
ward with optimism to great growth and 
accomplishment in the future. 

Every loyal Unitarian woman asserts that 
she prizes her faith, and would be glad to 
know that all who would live by the same 
light could know of it; but she little realizes 
how much less money we as a missionary 
organization of our body spend, or how much 
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less sacrifice we make for our religion than 
do those of other denominations, even in 
proportion to our numbers. We _ should 
make it possible not only to form new 
branches, but to strengthen old ones, and 
this is best done by bringing closer together 
the isolated and feeble groups of women and 
the strong and self-reliant ones, through the 
personal touch. So with true evangelistic 
spirit must our field secretaries not only 
carry our message to waiting souls, but 
foster co-operation among the branches, and 
we need the money. 

Let every Alliance woman who has not 
seriously considered this matter—and there 
must be many—decide at this moment to 
see to it that her branch gives at least an 
equivalent of the $1.25 per member, either 
through the branch or individuals, and thus 
make sure the possibilities of our future 
work! 

Mary B. Davis, 
Corresponding Secretary of The Alliance. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Union, 
Field Notes. 


Exeter, N.H.—The Exeter Guild has just 
affiliated with the central organization, and 
we are very glad to welcome it to our fellow- 
ship. Miss Helen Tufts is the secretary. 

The Disciples Guild, Boston, Mass.—‘ The 
Guild will devote its next regular meeting to 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Disciples Church. 
On Sunday, April 9, the Guild will make 
a pilgrimage to all the church’s former places 
of worship. "The members will assemble at 
the First United Presbyterian Church, 
corner of West Brookline Street and Warren 
Avenue, at 2.45 o’clock, from which point 
they will proceed on their pilgrimage, led 
by Mr. Louis E. Nash. All the members 
of the congregation are invited to join the 
Guild on this occasion.”’ 


Boston Federation. 


The Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions held its annual Indoor 
Picnic at the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester, Mass., on Saturday, March 25, 
1916. The picnic began at four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when all joined together for 
games of all sorts. These lasted until about 
six o’clock, when the company adjourned to 
the supper-room and had a basket supper. 
Cocoa was served by the Lawrance Union. 
There were about sixty people who came to 
enjoy this part of the fun. In the evening a 
great many more came, and there was danc- 
ing for the remainder of the evening. 


Letter of the Nominating Committee. 


To our Unions:— 

The constitution of our Union provides 
that each local society may suggest names 
for the nominations to be made at the annual 
meeting for the general officers for the ensu- 
ing year by sending them to the chairman 
of the nominating committee. This is a 
privilege and duty that every branch of the 
Union should be glad to accept and under- 
take. Please talk this matter over at your 
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next meeting and let us know your recom- 
mendations. By such means only can the 
nominating committee present a thoroughly 
representative and democratic list of candi- 
dates. The positions to be filled are those 
of president, vice-presidents (six, represent- 
ing different sections of the country), secre- 
tary, treasurer; fifteen directors, as follows: 
one from California, Canada, Maine, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, eight from Massachusetts. Every 
State having one hundred members or more 
in local societies is entitled to a director on 
the board. All communications should be 
addressed to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, 20 
Alden Road, Watertown, Mass., Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The new organ of the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, will be heard for the first time 
on Sunday, April 16. There will be a Service 
of Dedication in the evening beginning at 
7-45. 


On April 6, at the Sunday vespers held 
regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell 
will preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this 
church at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. 
Mr. Maxwell will preach on April 17. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the meeting-house of the First Parish, 
Concord, Mass., Thursday, April 20, 1916. 
In the morning there will be addresses on 
“The Tuckerman School,” by Mrs. James 
A. Beatley; “How our Unitarian Faith 
Differs from that of Other Christian Sects,” 
by Rev. Charles T. Billings; and “Our 
Great Awakening,’’ by Rev. Charles R. Joy. 
At the afternoon session Mrs. Henry C. 
Parker will speak on ‘“‘Our Southwestern 
Churches,’’ and there will be an address by 
Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D. 


Speakers at the Holy Week services of 
King’s Chapel will be: Monday, April 17, 
at 12 M., Rev. James LL. Barton, D.D., 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, Boston; at 5 p.M., Rev. Charles 
E. Park; on Tuesday, at noon, Rev. Austen 
K. deBlois, D.D., First Baptist Church, 
Boston; at 5 P.M., Prof. Francis S. Peabody, 
D.D.; on Wednesday, April 19, at 5 P.M., Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow; Thursday, April 20, 12 M., 
Rev. Edward Hale; at 5 p.m., Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham, D.D.; at 8 p.m., Holy Com- 
munion; April 21, 11.30 A.M., Good Friday, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D.; 5 P.m., Rev. 
Abbot Peterson; April 22, musical service, 
Mr. Lang, organist. 


Meetings. 


New York LEAGUE.—The regular monthly 
meeting was held at Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
Friday, April 7, at 11 a.m. ‘The president, 
Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, opened the meeting 
by reading ‘‘The Alliance Code” recently 
published in Word and Work. A report of 
Religious News by Mrs. Cyril Burdette was 
a résumé of the religious situation all over 
the world. Mr. Hamilton Holt, editor of the 
Independent, spoke on ‘‘The Federation of 
the World, or National versus International 
Preparedness.” He felt that National Pre- 
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paredness would get us nowhere. He spoke © 
of President Wilson’s change to a belief in 
preparedness, but showed that his present 
programme is little in excess of normal 
building now going on in the navy each year. 
He spoke of the difficulty of securing enlist- 
ments for the regular army; but he felt that 
the men of this country, as of Canada, could 
be depended on in a crisis, with no more 
training than they would be able to get. 
Mr. Holt felt, after reading the sworn state- 
ments of navy officers before the United 
States Senate each year, that our navy 
could compare well with that of any other 
country in any conditions under which this 
country might be attacked; and that lasting 
peace would not obtain at the close of this 
war unless the nations co-operate instead” 
of competing with one another. ‘The pres- — 
ent system, said Mr. Holt, of each nation 
against the world is a foolish system. Now 
if one nation acquires more equipment, the 
other nations feel that they must meet it. 
The problem of the peace movement is how 
to pool armaments so as to disarm. It 
seems to be the destiny of the United States 
to lead in this movement. We are a world 
in miniature. We have demonstrated our 
ability to live in peace. We did not succeed 
at first, but our ability has progressed. A 
league of peace might have trouble for a 
time, but in the end it would succeed. 


Churches. 


Austin, Tex.—The Unitarian Church: A 
new Unitarian church has been gathered in 
Austin, the capital of Texas and the seat of 
the State University with its three thousand 
pupils and instructors. It is several years 
now since the attention of the missionary 
board in Boston had become fixed upon this 
strategic point. The fact had not been lost 
sight of that a Unitarian church had been 
established here a decade ago by the de- 
voted labors of Rev. Edwin M. Wheelock. 
A loyal band of worshippers was won from 
a very conservative community by the fine 
personality and fearless and able preaching 
of Mr. Wheelock. They resolutely helped 
to maintain services from 1889 to 1901 when, 
upon the death of Rey. Mr. Wheelock, they, — 
much disheartened, fell away and were 
dispersed among other congregations, or 
went no more to church. About two years 
ago the remnant was sought out by Rev. 
George H. Badger of San Antonio. He was 
encouraged to visit the city and spent days 
in going from house to house in efforts to 
number and inspire all the liberal Christians 
he could find. Among newer residents he 
happily made the acquaintance of Miss 
Mary Emma Goff, who was not only enthu- 
siastic for the gathering of a liberal church, 
but was able through her connection with — 
the University to give the names of a num- 
ber of instructors who might be in sympathy — 
with such a movement. As a result Rev 
George H. Badger planned to come the long 
distance from San Antonio on Sunday 
noons and conduct services in the evening Bs. 
Unfortunately, the time of running trz 
was changed just then and he was forced 
give up the enterprise. But a year 
Rev. H. C. McDougall of Franklin, N. 
was appointed one of the Billings le 
to visit Austin and i pald services. — He 
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several Sundays. All this led up to the 
conclusion by the authorities in Boston that 
decisive measures should be undertaken 
toward the establishment of a permanent 
congregation. So, last October, Rev. Ben- 
jamin R. Bulkeley was commissioned to hold 
services for several months in Austin. He 
at once drew about him an encouraging 
number of worshippers, and by the extracts 
of his sermons in the daily press commanded 
the attention of the city. From this work 
he was called to his new pastorate in Leomin- 
ster and Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson was 
invited to continue the work. ‘This he has 
done to the present time. In spite of diffi- 
culties in securing a suitable hall, the steady 
addition of adherents has justified the efforts 
put forth. About twenty-five professors of 
the University are actively encouraging the 
movement, and more manifest an inclina- 
tion toward it. A number of those who 
were with Rev. Edwin M. Wheelock have 
joined us, among them his daughter, Mrs. 
J. D. Howson. The press of the city is 
generous in giving space to Unitarian ser- 
mons; the people generally show much 
interest in the movement, whether they 
favor it or not; and altogether the society 
has caught the attention of the community, 
won its respect and is winning its way. 
Special meetings, which were held in Febru- 
ary, when Rev. George Kent came over from 
New Orleans and Rev. George H. Badger 
came across country from San Antonio, had 
excellent results. All this seemed to war- 
rant the organization of a church. A meet- 
ing was appointed March 23, and the “Uni- 
tarian Church of Austin’? was happily 
launched. A special series of sermons is 
presented by the minister for April, ‘‘the 
month of the immortality of Christ, and the 
myriad-minded Shakespeare,’ and _ special 
talks are given to the adult class in Sunday- 
school by several of the professors of the 
University. ~ 


BrookFIELD, Mass.—First Parish Church, 
Rev. Walter A. Tuttle: Responding to a 
proposal by Mr. Tuttle, a joint committee of 
the Methodist, Congregational, and Uni- 
tarian churches met in the parsonage recently 
and voted to hold a union vesper service 
on Easter Day. It has long been the custom 
here to unite the three congregations for the 
morning service of the Sundays preceding 
Memorial and ‘Thanksgiving Days. ‘This 
new step in the direction of Christian unity 
drew from a prominent Congregationalist 
the remark, ‘‘I hope that this will hasten the 
time when the people of Brookfield will 
worship in one church.” The Easter vesper 
service will be held in our church, with ser- 
mon by the Methodist pastor. Last year 
Mr. Tuttle invited the Methodist people to 
attend the service on Conference Sunday 
when their minister would be absent, and 
the result was an inspiring meeting. The 
same invitation has been extended for this 
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of the Republic as its guest 
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him to summon the forces with which he 
had become acquainted and begin the work. 
There was an encouraging attendance, and 
Mr. McDougall continued the services for 


for Memorial Day, which will bring to the 
hall where the services are held the digni- 
taries of the State. Charleston is the capital, 
and the leading men of the Government 
worship with us each Sunday. Mr. Godfrey 
I. Cabot of Cambridge, Mass., gave the 
church $500 last week, and immediately a 
church committee was appointed to raise 
more money toward a church home. Mr. 
Cabot also gave the church the New Song 
and Service books, and with these books 
and the new choir, the ritual is put on a level 
with older churches. The congregations are 
gradually growing, and the movement here 
has every reason to be hopeful of a bright 
future. In announcing Mr. Cabot’s gift 
and other gifts from the congregation, no 
amount was given by the papers, and the 
write-up, occupying big head-lines on the 
first pages of the newspapers, would lead 
one to think that a cathedral was in contem- 
plation. Since the appearance of these arti- 
cles real estate men have been attending 
the services, and their contributions, put 
in the plate on Sunday mornings, have 
enabled the society to increase the Para- 
graph Pulpit which is run in the daily papers 
of Charleston. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George L. Mason: The annual fair will 
be held Wednesday and Thursday, August 9 
and 10, afternoon and evening both days. 
Contributions sent to the secretary of The 
Alliance, Mrs. L. M. Peterson, will be 
thankfully acknowledged. The parsonage 
repair fund now amounts to $155 and is on 
interest in a Plymouth bank. The bad 
weather and travelling of February and 
March cut down attendance at the various 
services, but the services have been kept up 
as usual. Sunday afternoons at four o’clock 
of late a service of song has been held, with 
a short talk by the minister on questions of 
the day, followed with light refreshments. 


Hincuam, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society, Rev. George B. Spurr: This Society 
has just concluded a Preaching Mission week 
which was most successful. Services began 
on Sunday evening, March 26, and ended 
Sunday evening, April 2. Services were 
held every evening, with the exception of Sat- 
urday, at 7.30 P.M., lasting one hour, It 
was evident that these meetings aroused 
much interest, the largest being attended 
by 157 and the smallest by 57, with an av- 
erage attendance for the week of 96. Two 
facts that seemed to be very encouraging were 
that the majority of these congregations were 
composed of the younger people, and at every 
meeting there was a good representation of 
men, in no case numbering less than one- 
third of the congregation. It was also 
evident that the goodly number who at- 
tended did so from the desire to be given 
something spiritual to think about, as the 
service was very simple,—all music, with 
the exception of three hymns sung by the 
congregation, being omitted. It was in- 
teresting to observe that apparently it 
may become easy to acquire the habit of 
church-going, as many were noticed to be 
present at all of these meetings who are not 
in the habit of attending church services 
regularly. There has been much favorable 
comment in the community upon the appar- 
ent success of this undertaking. 
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Lincoun, Nes. — All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Arthur LL. Weatherly: Memorial services 
for Rev. J. Lewis Marsh were held on 
Sunday, March 26. Mr. Marsh filled the 
pastorate of this church for some nine or ten 
years, and the love and estimate of his friends 
and acquaintances was set forth in addresses 
by Prof. Laurence Fossler of the University 
of Nebraska, Dr. Inez Philbrick, Rev. Mr. 
Wharton, pastor of St. Paul’s (Methodist) 
Church, Lincoln, and Mr. Weatherly, pastor 
of this church. 


ORLANDO, FLa.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Eleanor Elizabeth Gordon: This has been a 
year to test the courage of the church, but 
in the things of the spirit it has been a time 
full of promise and hope. Never in its 
short history of five years has the congre- 
gation been as sure of its mission, as eager 
to help in all good things, as during these 
past six months. Like all organized relig- 
ious movements, the Tourist Church has its 
bright days and its dark days. The glad 
time is the Sunday when loyal Unitarians 
from the North come to church and say, 
“We are going to be here two months.” 
The sad day is when the minister hears: 
“Good-by. We go to-morrow. We are not 
sure about next year. We may go to 
California.” The minister is sure of only 
one exchange during the year, and that is 
with Rev. Walter C. Pierce of Jacksonville; 
but this winter, in addition to the pleasure 
of hearing Mr. Pierce, three other friends 
have visited us. In February Mr. Owen 
Lovejoy, secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee, spoke to a most appre-.- 
ciative audience. Early in March, Rev. 
Ralph Conner visited Orlando and gener- 
ously offered to speak one Sunday. His 
visit and sermon were much enjoyed. The 
church was glad to welcome Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish on March 26. At the informal re- 
ception on Saturday evening and. on Sunday 
morning all present were inspired by his 
wise words and cordial greetings from the 
National Association. The walls of Unity 
Chapel are tinted a soft yellow, the windows 
look out upon beautiful Lake Eola, but the 
bare spaces between the windows have, 
heretofore, appealed in vain for pictures to 
make more inviting the interior. One good 
friend noticed this appeal, and Mr. Garvin 
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of Lancaster, Pa., graciously presented to 
- the chapel a fine bottrait of James Martineau 
and a small photograph of Joseph Priestley. 
Mr. Granville Healy, another friend from 
Sioux City, Ia., gave money to pay for brass 
andirons and fire-set for the chapel fireplace. 
Miss Gordon will return the middle of next 
October for another year of service. The 
present church year will close April 23. 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—AII Souls’ Church, Rev. 
John Baltzly: Special effort is being made 
this spring to bring this church and its ser- 
vices of worship to the attention of those in 
the community who may find thtmselves to 
be in sympathy with the spirit and the aim 
of a church that stands for the cultivation 
of the Christian character in freedom. Now 
and then some one so finds himself, and the 
“faithful few’’ feel encouraged; but a liberal 
church in New Jersey is made to know that 
it is in hostile territory! ‘The church closed 
the old year with all bills paid and a small 
balance in the treasury, thanks to the good 
business methods of its officers, and, particu- 
larly, to the loyal activity of The Alliance. 
All contributions for missionary and char- 
itable objects have been generous; and the 
people are such givers as the Lord is said 
to love. One of the regular annual collec- 
tions is for the local hospital, and at this 
collection, this year, the contribution was 
$115. A regular annual collection is taken 
for the Service Pension Society. Early in 
January the society learned that it was to 
receive a bequest of $3,000 from Mrs. Abigail 
Whitney Howe of Cambridge, Mass. Mrs. 
Howe had visited in Plainfield, some while 

‘ago, and had become interested in this 
church. The bequest will be paid within a 
year. 

Personals. 


Rev. Edmund B. Gearhart, formerly of 
Newark, N.J., has been installed minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Manchester, 
N.H. 


By the will of Mrs. Maria E. Payson, 
Norton, $100 is left to St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, Norton, and a similar amount to 
the Unitarian church. 


Rev. George A. Mark, acting pastor of 
the Universalist church, Danvers, has ac- 
cepted the call to All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Roxbury, and will begin his new 
pastorate on Easter Sunday. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged , « $24,067.04 
April 1. Society in Belmont, “Mass. . 300.00 
1. Society in Hudson, Mass.. : 50. 
1. Mrs. John G. Walker, Boston, Mass. i 200.00 
3. Society in Peterboro, Nis iusvhdteet 75.00 
3. Norfolk Church, Dorchester, Mass.... 5.00 
3- Second Parish, Worcester, Mass....... 537.00 
3. Society in Winchendon, Miss... eee 74.00 
3. Society in Poughkeepsie, 1 ae 15.00 
3- Society in Syracuse, N.Y. “ 150.00 
3. Society in Sherborn, Mass.. 21.25 
3. Church of All Souls, New York, N.Y.. 50. 
3. Rev. Lewis Clinton Carson, Montpelier, 
Vt... ee 50.00 
4. Society i in Leominster, Mass.. 200.00 
4. Society in Passaic, N.J... 10,00 
4. First Parish, Portland, Me.. 176.31 
4. Society in New Brighton, N. Y.. 20.35 
4. Society in Ithaca, N.Y....... 50.00 
4. Society in Elizabeth, N.. J. 10.00 
5. A Friend, New Vork./. ute lon 1.00 
x. Society i in Keene, N. i ee rae 155.25 
5. Ladies’ Sewing g Society, Keene, N.H.. 10.00 
5. Miss ome WK or oes Brookline, 
Mass.. 5.00 
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April 5. Society in Dunkirk, N.Y $15.00 
5. Society in Beverly, "Mass. (additional), 25.00 
5. Society in Cleveland, Ohio.......... 600.00 
6. A. H. and H. W. Pratt, Clinton’ Mass. 4.00 
6. Society in Lancaster, Mass. (addi- 

FAQ RIE. wis ow, 6 xian -v'ainre Hono 100.00 
6. First Society, Bridgewater, ee Pate ats 36.61 
6. Prentiss M. Kent, Boston, Mass.. 50.00 
6. Society in Salem, Ore. : 25.00 
6. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Bree car 1,350.00 
“bi Society i in Dover, Mass.. 10.00 
7. Miss Frances A. Hill, Brookline, “Mass... 50.00 
7. Miss Emily L. Howe, Marlboro, Mass. 10.00 
7. Mrs. Emma D. Newhall, Lynn, Mass.. 25.00 
7. Mr. and “ge Edward C. Jordan, Port- 

land, 10.00 
7. Jae Aldrich, West : Lafayette, Ind. 

(additional). . i 10,00 
7. A Frien 2.00 
7. Mrs. E. A. Holyoke, Marlboro, “Mass. 5.00 
7. Miss Georgiana E. Balch, Newbury- 

port, Mass.. 1.00 
7. Miss Sarah I. Oliver, ‘Beston, Mass... 1.00 
Ts Sombie in Oklahoma City, Okla...... 25.00 
7. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Wheeler, ae 

cord Junction, Mass.. 100.00 
8. Dr. Mary Mixer Platt, Shoreham, Vt. 25.00 
8. Mrs. oi le Frost, *Uphams Corner, 

Masset et... 4.4) PAR 1.00 
8. Northside Church, Pittsburgh. Pa..... 25.00 
8. Mrs. Phillips Witherell, Ithaca, N.Y.. 15.00 
8. Society in Norton, Mass.. ar 25.00 
8. Society in Montague, Mass.. 10.00 
8. John G. Phillips, Sharon, Mass.. 5.00 
8. Mrs. John G. Phillips, Sharon, Mass.. 5.00 
8. Miss Louisa P. Loring, Prides Crossing, 

Mass.. ws 25.00 
8. Society in ‘Fairhaven, Mass.......... 200.00 

RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 

SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
April 1. Society in Concord, Mass...........- 40.00 
7. Sunday School, Gloucester, Mass... . . 10,00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

April 6. First Parish, Cambridge, Mass...... . 100.00 

8. Concoad 2 N. H, Branch Women’s Alli- 
ance. nie 10.00 
$20,182.82 


Henry M. Wiuiams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


In his recent address to the School, Mr. 
J. Prentice Murphy considered two ways of 
caring for children aided by societies,—the 
institutional way and that of caring for 
children in families. Very good reasons are 
given by advocates of each method. The 
Children’s Aid Society, which Mr. Murphy 
represents, considers each child and generally 
aids him by placing him for care in a family, 
after the usual thorough examination. 

Methods followed in other sections of the 
country and in other States were spoken of 
and conditions described. The best work in 
the country is done in Massachusetts through 
the family plan of caririg for children. 

This lecture closed the Thursday morning 
series which has been given at the School. 
One lecture will be attended, to be given 
under auspices of the Social Service Council 
of Unitarian Women on May 4, and the 
remaining Thursdays will be given to visits 
to and studies of institutions. These visits 
are planned in reference to the lectures 


oo | which have preceded them. 


The devotional services on Tuesday morn- 
‘ings are- conducted by members of the 
class in turn, each choosing her subject 
and arranging the order. This furnishes an 
important and interesting opportunity. 

The house at 33 West Cedar Street has 
been formally acquired by the Corporation 
by the passing of necessary papers, and plans 
are being made for its renovation by the 
house committee, of which Mrs. Lucia Clapp 
Noyes is chairman. Students who may 
come to the School from a distance or stu- 
dents in other schools who may desire to 
be more closely affiliated with Unitarian 


‘Mrs. Hannah T. Osgood. . 


interests than the usual accommodations | P 
permit will find here a comfortable and — 
convenient and an inexpensive place to live. 


Rev. Charles A. Allen. 


Rev. Charles A. Allen, who has been 
minister of the Waverley Unitarian Society 
for the past fifteen years, resigned his pas- 
torate, at the annual meeting April 5. The 
resignation was reluctantly accepted and 
fesolutions were unanimously adopted, de- 
ploring the failing strength that made the res- 
ignation necessary and recording affectionate 
appreciation of Mr. Allen’s trained and 
scholarly mind, his earnest, reverent spirit, 
his wide sympathy, unfailing patience, and 
dignified character. By a second resolu- 
tion, also unanimously adopted, Mr. Allen 
was made pastor emeritus of the society. 

Mr. Allen was born in North Andover, 
Mass., on August 17, 1837. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard University in 1858; 
six years later finished his theological course 
at the Unitarian Theological School in 
Meadville, Pa. In that summer, 1864, he 
went to Montpelier, Vt., to spend his vaca- 
tion. While there, he gathered a church and 
was ordained and installed in January, 1865. 
In 1870-71 he spent a year in Europe, and, 
on returning, was sent successively to three 
parishes, which were in a discouraged state, 
or, in one case, just organized. In 1881 he 
was sent to New Orleans, where the church 
was ready to disband, after many dis- 
couraging years, but it doubled its attend- 
ance in the first winter and continued to 
prosper. 

Mr. Allen would probably have remained 
in New Orleans for some years longer, as the 
parish evidently wished, but in 1888 a death 
in his family made it his duty to stay North. 
After a short settlement in Needham he 
went to Bridgewater for eight years, and, in 
1891, accepted a position as teacher of elo- 
cution in the Cambridge Episcopal Theo- 
logical School for several years, becoming also 
pastor of the Waverley church. He will 
continue to live in Waverley. 


Star Island Fund. 
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Wellesley Hills (additional) . 
Sale of paper napkins (additional) 
Ralph Symmes and J O ae 
A Friend. . 
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Dollars in Four Weeks 


It is the custom in many Unitarian churches to take the annual collection for 
our national work on EASTER SUNDAY; then keep the collection open for 
A FEW WEEKS for additional sums, and then send it in before the first of May. 


This year EASTER comes on APRIL 23, and contributions should reach the 
treasurer not later than the following Saturday. It is important that immediate steps 
be taken to get individual contributions in the parishes. Too much is at stake to 
risk it on merely that one collection on Easter Sunday. 


EATHER. If it should be: “Colder, North-east 


winds increasing; heavy rain on 

Probabilities: Easter Sunday” the result would be 

disastrous. It would cost our national treasury thousands of dollars. Some of our 
great enterprises would become impossible. 


ne se xa ple: 2is vetting mission in Birmingham, 


Alabama, resulted in the organization of a 
new Unitarian church. A minister should be sent there without delay. Shall we 
risk the life of that church on a rainy Easter Sunday in New England? 


- ~ of the situation is an every-member canvass 
The Solution BEFORE Easter. 


Collection envelopes and 
circulars of information will be furnished in any needed quantity on application to 
Mr. F. Stanley Howe, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Give Loyally. | Give Generously. Give Promptly. 
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Pleasantries, 


“We couldn’t go abroad this summer,” 
said Mrs. Twickembury, ‘‘and so we decided 
to take a transatlantic journey to San 
Francisco,” 


A Michigan editor received some verses 
with the following note of explanation: 
“These lines were written fifty years ago by 
one who has, for a long time, slept in his 
grave merely for pastime.” 


Some one asked Whistler if he was ac- 
quainted with King Edward. He said, 
“No, I have not that pleasure.” ‘But the 
king says he knows you.” “Oh, well,” 
responded Whistler, ‘‘you know he’s always 
bragging.” 


Mrs. Chugwater: “Josiah, this paper 
says, ‘municipal ownership is an igwis fatuus.’ 
What is an ignis fatuus?”’ Mr. Chugwater: 
“That’s so plain that anybody ought to know 
what it means at first sight. Ignis means fire. 
Fatuus is fat. The fat’s in the fire.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


The following stanza is taken from a book 
of poetry sent to the Register for serious re- 
view :-— 

** Alone I lay on a wild and woful wold; 
Sad witches dallied with my frighted hair; 

A guttural hiss swept down the night wind 

cold, 

And sweltering jackals made with me their 

las 


A New York man took a run not long ago 
into Connecticut, to a town where he had 
lived asaboy. He accosted a venerable man 
of some eighty years, who proved to be the 
very person to answer certain inquiries con- 
cerning the place. Finally the New Yorker 
said, ‘‘I suppose you have always lived 
around here?” ‘‘No,” said the old man, ‘‘I 
was born two good miles from here.” 


A vicar in England visited a widow, 
seventy-five years old, who had had six chil- 
dren, all of whom had married and left her. 
The clergyman endeavored to sympathize 
with her. ‘‘Well, Mrs. Higgins,” he said, 
“you must feel lonely now.” ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
she said, ‘‘I do feelitlonesome. I’ve brought 
up a large family, and here I am living alone. 
An’ I misses ’em an’ I wants ’em, but I misses 
’?em more than I wants ’em.” 


Hannibal Hamlin once won a case, suing | 4 
the city of Bangor for $1,000 for an English- | # 
man who had stepped in a hole in the side- 
walk and broken his leg. ‘The city appealed 
to the Supreme Court, with the same decision. 
After settling the claim, Hamlin sent for his 
client and gave him $1. ‘‘What’s this?” 
asked the Englishman. ‘‘That’s your dam- 
ages after taking out my fee, the cost of 
appeal, and other expenses.”’ ‘The English- 
man looked at the dollar and then at Hamlin. 
“What’s the matter with this?’ he said. 
“Ts it. bad?” 


A prisoner was arraigned before the crim- 
inal court. Present in court-room were 
Lawyers Smith, Brown, and Greer. ‘‘ Where 
is your lawyer?” inquired the judge. ‘‘I 
have none,’’ responded prisoner; ‘‘haven’t 
any money.” ‘‘Do you want a lawyer?” 
asked the judge. ‘‘Yes, your honor.” 
“There is Mr. Smith, Mr. Brown, and Mr. 
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